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BOOK I 
THE BOY 



CHAPTER I 

IN the arroyo of a sand down-grade, up in 
Tuolnmne comity in the High Sierras, 
Sandy was bom on a ranch his father, 
Teddy McEjiight, had staked out as a placer 
daim some years before. Perhaps the Scotch 
canniness of his father helped make Sandy 
what he was. Perhaps the Yankee enterprise 
and prudence of his mother, who came from 
the Green Mountains, had something to do 
with it. But the biggest hand in Sandy ^s 
fashioning was taken by Old Mother Nature. 
His own dad and mammy were too busy with 
the clearing. So the spirit of the mountains 
— ^alternately fierce and gentle — gradually 
made a man of him. 

Occasionally, in a generous mood. Nature 
does this and gives us one with courage, and a 
sympathy as wide as the world. Capricious 
and not to be relied upon, yet when she does 
set her seal on a choice specimen he is a mark 
for men's wonder — a delight, a glory and a 
mystery. Sandy was more. Among the fates 
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that presided over his cradle his True Mother 
placed that imp of witchery, the God of Mis- 
chief. Sandy emerged a bounding young one, 
with hair a trifle redder than the fierce 
freckles that ornamented his fat countenance 
as the years waned over his bursting baby- 
hood. He was anything but heroic — this gay, 
gaudy boy. 

Winds played their sinister, full lightnings 
over him. The Sierra peaks seamed his 
young life with strength and grandeur. Out 
of the grim rocks the very marrow of his 
bones sucked power. He played with sportive 
daring about the crags, leaped with dashing 
risk across chasms, and broke the tumultuous 
echo of his play with mocking calls. Up 
precipices where the long thaw of the ice 
made spring a wilderness of tangled, fra- 
grant beauty he crawled with insistent devil- 
try. He knew why the sharp-shinned hawks 
yawped at night. He knew that band-tailed 
pigeons rested on the ground in a ring, their 
heads out, like Indians bivouacked, for pro- 
tection from ambushed enemies. He found 
where the red deer filed, shadow-like, through 
the underbrush, and one day, never to be for- 
gotten, high in the gauntest, grayest crag, he 
spied that treasure of all wild wonders — ^the 
nest of the American eagle. It lay sprawling 
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solid and certain in the sunlight. With inno- 
cent, awed wonder, he climbed hand over hand 
to gaze in upon its fledglings. In the woods 
he found playmates, a tame heron was his 
diversion, a pet donkey his civilised joy. All 
his companions were animals. These trooped 
about him in continuous, keen rivalry. 

Over him always laughed the gaiety of 
mountain sunshine — a fleck of buoyance, a 
foam of gladness. He rose to silver seas of 
dawn, and for his repose evening's clouds of 
molten gold nestled about his head. In his 
heart was the dream of a star, like a moon- 
beam in a mountain pool, lying in the bleak 
midnight, awed by the vastness and peren- 
nially placid as the silence. In his brain there 
kindled slowly the poise and peace, the glory 
and the greatness of the earth. Something 
immortal happened up there those early years 
in the High Sierras. Nature spoke to the 
child and Qod entered his soul. 

He was just four years old when — Colum- 
bus-like — ^he had his first adventure. His new 
world was the cellar, his Atlantic ocean the 
cellar stairs, his making of history on princi- 
ple the watching of his father. Had not this 
father — ^big-boned, gaunt man — disappeared 
again and again down those stairs to emerge 
presently with many tantalising things in his 
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arms? — ^pretty yellow squashes, round tur- 
nips, big, juicy pumpkins, shining like new 
moons. So Sandy started one day when his 
mother wasn't looking. Ten minutes later 
she picked him up from the bottom of the 
stairs — ^unconscious. He had fallen down full 
length. 

That was Sandy's way — impetuous, care- 
less of himself, thoughtless of consequences. 
It was just as much his way for the welt to 
fade soon from his head, while he crowed 
wildly for another adventure. Hardy stock, 
a fearless spirit, and youth do that. Said 
a prize%hter of his acquaintance later 
in his career: ^'You're all right; you can 
take punishment." He did take punishment, 
lots of it, ducked his head with a grim little 
smile, and, gleefully as a bathing boy batted 
with a water squirt, looked for the next ad- 
venture. Each time he learned better how to 
give blow for blow. But it was not all punich- 
ment. He had his big joys and dazzling con- 
quests. 

One day a wrathful thing happened. All 
had been sunshine, when, of a sudden, a 
foul monster crossed his life. This ad- 
venture was so deadly he dared not tell 
even his father, and for years his memory of 
it lay locked. Back in the sagebrush, in the 
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cratch of a manzanita bushf a violet-throated 
hmnming bird — swift lilt of light — ^had built 
a nest. In it three babies were hatched. A 
hmmning bird is the daughter of the sun, 
child of the wind, unvoiced song of the air 
and the heavens. About this one Sandy had 
built a sunny fancy. She was his play sweet- 
heart, joyous expression of all the sentiment 
and longing, all the dash and brilliance that 
his heart of twelve short summers craved. 

As he romped through the brush that morn- 
ing his gladness welled out to meet his tryst 
with the bird. A gasping wail suddenly 
stopped him, piteously. His face flushed, his 
heart answering cry to cry, his mind all 
alarm, he rushed on to find his sweetheart, in 
desperate spirals of flitting light, darting 
above a desecrated nest. The young were 
gone. In the crutch of the manzanita bush, 
coiled, its aspirate tongue flinging sardonic 
messages into the air, its tail idly twisting, 
lay a blacksnake. 

Blinded with hot tears, Sandy sprang as a 
colt does the first time he feels the lash. The 
wild flutter of his heart beat his imperious 
senses a bold tattoo. His head straightened, 
his vertebrae stiffened, his young legs spread 
stolidly. For an instant he quailed. The 
slimy horror filled him with sickening nausea. 
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Then from under his feet crawled a striped 
lizard. The huge snake — ^big as his arm — 
turned its lazy^ flat head toward him and 
slowly unwound its sinuous length. The bird, 
high above him, folded its forlorn wings and 
faded in the distance — ^its wail floating back 
on the breeze. There in the snake's belly, he 
knew, lay her young. 

And then Scotland and Vermont and all the 
High Sierras called to him. This outrage 
should not be I The grisly cry of vikings from 
ancient holm gangs floated down through him, 
and the lust of battle was on! Sandy's fist 
tightened over a gnarled sycamore limb lying 
at his feet, and, with a mighty yell, he leapt 
toward the bush. The snake retreated, coiled 
firmly, swinging its heavy body to and fro, 
ready to strike. Sandy paused, searching for 
an opening. The snake, responsive, was also 
poised. Sandy struck, the snake sprang, and 
boy and reptile came together. 

Often afterward he recalled with vivid ter- 
ror the slimy, terrible contact. Yet the in- 
stinctive fear of all that is human for things 
crawling but served to make Sandy's on- 
slaught more grim. Poisonous fangs or coils 
too heavy would have ended him, but as the 
blacksnake is neither rattler nor boa constric- 
tor, Sandy's fist did the job. With his fingers 
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there in the High Sierras at twelve years of 
age he strangled his first monopoly. 

But as the boy stood looking at what lay 
dead on the ground something unconscious 
within him shuddered. He had entered the 
grove a gentle child. He left it a member of 
that race called mankind, for across the white 
marble of his imagination had crawled the 
trail of snakes. 

Time passed on in sun and shade and the 
boy grew. Thirteen, fourteen, fifteen years 
put their budding bigness into his sturdy 
limbs. His was a thick-set, active figure, 
square in the uprights, staunch in the cross- 
beams, broad between the shoulder-blades — 
and short. Immense stem strength was cen- 
tering in the high circumference of a head 
surmounting a deep chest and potent back, for 
life was earnest with a big clearing to grub 
and a handy boy close by. There was a stal- 
wart sweep in his chin, for he accepted the 
work and never shirked. His eyes looked 
straight, honest, incisive out of a mild, flat 
setting. And his hair! Its tumbled shock 
shone like a red tiara. It was real red — rich, 
powerful, brilliant, **fall fodder,'' his father 
called it, doubtless referring to the golden 
com he fed his lone cow. 

In those years Sandy was not pretty to look 
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upon. City folk wonld have called him a 
gawky monntaiii boy, all arms and legs, most- 
ly legs. But there was a good punch in 
Sandy's right arm, and at the district school 
the boys soon came to have respect for it. 
The young fry seldom disputed his autocracy, 
and even in those days there was something 
imperial about him. * * He 's a king with a chip 
on his shoulder," said one of the baffled 
school-teachers who held down the desk in the 
little schoolhouse. Sandy knocked about there 
for what seemed to him a decade, getting 
his lessons when so compelled and playing 
hookey when so inclined. The teacher would 
reprove him with mild words, asking why he 
did it — ^no teacher ever tried to whip him — 
and Sandy, with a big drawl, would say : 

** Because I wanted to. A gopher's nest 
needed cleaning out." That was like him. 
He had audacity, and — ^brevity. 

The gophers showed another big thing in 
him — ^ingenuity. His father's cornfield, a 
shy, scraggly half -acre, was almost destroyed 
by the pests. With a trap and his water span- 
iel Sandy obliterated several dozen of them. 
Then he tried reformation. He got the idea 
he could keep the rascals out of mischief by 
turning their talents to account. So, chasing 
one into his hole, throwing a slip-noose over 
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the month and hiding at the end of a long 
string attached to the noose, he soon jerked 
the striped, kicking, gurgling rodent into his 
fist — that big, red, hairy fist that had choked 
the snake and that was yet to do so many dar- 
ing things in the world. Then he would talk 
thus to the little fellow : 

**If I let you out and feed you and trust 
you will you behave f Ah I I thought so. 
That's good. What's that? Don't like the 
idea T Oh, never mind. You '11 get used to me 
soon enough. Only don't pant like that. You 
needn't be scared. I won't hurt you. Herel 
Have some com." Then he would feed the 
gopher from his pocket, take it home, put it in 
a lath pen by the cow-house and every day 
bring it com. In a month he had six of them 
— striped, slinky, fat little creatures, pretty 
as Christmas pictures. Finally came the idea, 
the grand scheme that set every boy in school 
wild with envy. The whole district promptly 
went into the gopher industry. Traps were 
set, cornfields obliterated, cow-pens cast 
into gopher warrens. All to little purpose. 
Sandy's were the only trained gophers in 
Tuolumne, try as the others would, scheme as 
they might, dream and speculate as they 
could. 

This is what he did. Around the furry 
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throat of each pet he strung a collar of cat- 
leather. To each collar he fastened a tug of 
the same tough stuflf. To a cart fashioned of 
a soap-box sawed in half, boarded up and 
tacked to four solid wheels circled from a 
crosscut of slippery elm, he hitched the tugs. 
The gophers went two and two. The rear 
ones had short tugs, the next two a little 
longer, the front two twice as long. Then to 
the nigh front gopher Sandy fastened a thong 
of catgut, thus cheating the violin, and made 
his merry music, hallooing down the moun- 
tain side, his six gophers coming after, his 
hair blowing in the breeze, his eyes gay with 
fun. 

But it took a long while — ^months and 
months — ^to get the gophers ready. The other 
boys became tired the first week. Sandy had 
tact, determination and infinite patience. He 
never lost his temper. When three gophers 
got away and scooted to their holes he simply 
went out and trapped more. When they 
gnawed the harness to shreds he contrived 
muzzles and pretended it made them more 
picturesque. Victory came only after toil and 
patience. The six-gopher team dashed off, 
Sandy at the head, trim and gallant as a cir- 
cus trick. It made him famous for miles 
about. Then he trained a team of long-eared 
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chipmunks and got up races between them and 
the gophers. Immediately he became like the 
juggler who, after tossing six tennis balls 
with one hand, learns to handle six with the 
other at the same time, while his fame, in- 
stead of national, becomes international. 
They heard about Sandy as far away as 
Siskiyou. 

The boys who had not the patience or the 
tact, and who, of course, had none of the 
original ingenuity, began telling stories about 
Sandy. Some declared he had only one pair 
of pants, others that he was of no account in 
school, and a third clique found a reason for 
being in the sole purpose of proclaiming that 
he was stuck up. Then they all got together 
and found Old Mother Bickerdike over in 
Quail Hollow, who told them, in awed whis- 
pers, that Sandy had sold his hair to the devil 
to light the fires of hell, and that the devil, in 
exchange, had given him this uncanny power 
over the gophers. Bennie Rodgers, George 
Oilman and Frankie Reagan caught him one 
afternoon, alone, near the creek, which up 
there is grandiloquently called the ** American 
river,'' and told him this. For the second time 
in his life he was angry. First, it was the 
blacksnake. Now it was these three yelling 
that he belonged to the devil. Sandy's big 
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fists doubled up, shame and indignation tight- 
ened his throaty and he cried out he would 
whip them all, one at a time. 

Bennie stood forth and led for Sandy's 
face. Sandy dodged and caught Bennie under 
the fifth rib. As he landed the other two 
jumped on him. The rib jolt had practically 
put Bennie out of the fight, but George and 
FranMe were husky fellows, each nearly as 
big as Sandy. Frankie, champion wrestler of 
the district, slid for his legs. George leaped 
from behind, and winded Bennie closed in 
from the front. 

Then it was a battle royal. The devil him- 
self would have been proud of his castaway 
could he have seen Sandy. Fists pummelling 
in and out with the rapidity of piston rods, 
his eyes fiercely blazing, the blood flowing 
from a banged nose, his great square shoul- 
ders, built to bear huge burdens, bent under 
George's weight, Sandy fought, while his hair 
— the hair he had sold — streamed in the wind. 

**I guess Old Mother Bickerdike was 
right,'' said Bennie through lips swollen like 
toasted mufl5ns when the three found each 
other the next week. **The Old Boy himself 
wouldn't have been tougher or quicker. It's 
a hell of a job fighting the devil I" 

It had taken Sandy fif tewi minutes to give 
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the three of them all they wanted. Then he 
whistled off np the road with his gophers, his 
coat sleeve bandaging his bloody nose, and 
that quizzical, calm smile playing hide-and- 
seek among the freckles. 

A few months later Sandy was tolerably 
acquitted from the little school. It was easy 
for him to learn. His mother kept telling him 
what an education would do for him, so he 
worried along with the class, neither at the 
top nor bottom. In the old Fifth Reader there 
were a few pieces by Bret Harte, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Daniel Webster which he 
liked, but the rest of the books he did not take 
to kindly. When it was over he lay in his 
mother ^s lap an enscroUed paper, reading: 
**This is to certify that Malcolm McKnight 
has been honourably graduated from the 
grammar school. District No. 4, Tuolumne 
county. '* 

Then he hurried out for the blessing of his 
other mother — Nature. He stopped for the 
gophers, sauntered over to where the hum- 
ming bird's nest had been, gossiped with the 
heron and gazed across the canyon to where 
the hawk held its nightly vigil. Finally he 
strode into the far heights, miles up. 

It was spring — ^and spring in the High 
Sierras is a fairy's dream of Heaven with a 
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giant's glimpse of power. All had been bleak, 
forbidding, bitter cold. Now of a sudden the 
snow went, the flowers came out. In the dells 
and ravines the wild grape dashed its tangled 
foliage over the pines beneath which the azure 
phacelid mingled its gayness with the gold of 
snow flowers. In the branches bluebirds and 
linnets twittered. Farther down, in cultivated 
places, over the fields, chittered goldfinch and 
quail. Occasionally the black opepla, flitting 
past, flicked up its tail of ivory white. Leav- 
ing that scene of freshness, Sandy still 
ascended. 

To the left for ten miles a long, gaunt range 
extended its lichenous front of sheer, shining 
rocks. Beyond, to the right, bound by chasms, 
fell crag after crag — ^twisted, gashed shapes 
of gnomish greatness. Above he saw rise the 
apocalyptic glory of the greater gods, and 
below from a dim rim yawned the gulf of a 
bottomless pit. Serene in the thin air was 
poised an eagle. Off, far in the distance, hun- 
dreds of miles away, Shasta raised its soli- 
tary chastity of pure white into the dazzling 
blue. 

With face uplifted, eyes dilated in that 
presence, Sandy accepted his real diploma. 



CHAPTER n 

THERE was a high school at Mariposa, 
some miles away. Mrs. McKnight said 
Malcolm must go there. She alone 
called him Malcolm. She was a little woman, 
not used to having her way, but she insisted 
on this. Down deep in her, unvoiced, but fur- 
nishing comfort for weary hours, was the be- 
lief that her boy would make his mark. That 
Sandy should go to the high school was the 
only thing she had ever asked for, and Teddy 
McKnight could not refuse, much as he need- 
ed the boy on the clearing. 

So Sandy went to the high school. Mari- 
posa was a raw, bustling town, which Teddy 
McKnight said Boston, where he first landed 
when he came to America, could have slipped <. 
in her watch pocket and not have been incon- 
venienced. The pride of the citizens of Mari- 
posa was in their high school, the front of 
which looked like a Methodist chapel with a 
back like an Eastern granary. There is little 
to tell of Sandy's year and a half there, ex- 
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cept that he made the football team the first 
year and that in the spring baseball games he 
found he could bat grounders and flies better 
than the star catcher who had been there the 
year before. He got his lessons and kept his 
eyes open. He was growing. 

It was a little after Christmas the second 
year, and he was up in the gymnasium, a 
garret-like place under the chapel roof. With 
the class he was learning a ^ew song, **The 
Jolly Sophomore, *' got that afternoon by orie 
of the boys whose brother was at the big uni- 
versity at Berkeley, when a note was handed 
to him by a rancher just in from the clearing. 
With hands trembling a little, for it was the 
first he had ever received, he tore it open to 
read: 

* * Come home quick. Motheb. ' ' 

Sandy started to walk, but picked up a ride 
two hours out of town and got home at mid- 
night. In the front window two candles were 
burning, and to the front post were hitched 
two teams from neighbours' ranches. Sandy 
went in the back door and found three women 
seated, weeping, about his mother. Mrs. 
McKnight, dry-eyed, stared straight ahead. 
When she saw Sandy she leaped from her 
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chair, the tears, long pent, spurting from her 
eyes. Throwing her arms about his neck she 
sobbed: 

**0h, MalcohnI You're all I have in the 
world. '* 

After a while Sandy went to the front 
room, where two men were watching over an 
indistinct form under a white sheet. That 
morning they had picked up Teddy McKnight 
from the bottom of a cliff to the top of which 
he had climbed to shoot a wild goat. His neck 
was broken. 

Sandy's father had gone for the goat be- 
cause there was no meat in the house and no 
money. Moreover, the clearing was mort- 
gaged to send Sandy to school and it was a 
poor piece of land, anyway. So the day he 
sang *'The Jolly Sophomore'' was Sandy's 
last in school. He settled down on the clear- 
ing with his mother, but as the weeks passed 
he saw it was of no use. With a clearer sight 
than his father's and a bigger ambition, he 
proposed to his mother to leave the overbur- 
dened place to the bank in Mariposa that held 
the mortgage. Mrs. McKiiight, not yet over 
the shock of her husband's death, assented, 
provided Sandy could find something to do. 

In the holidays preceding, for practice in 
grammar-school subjects, Sandy had taken 
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the teachers' examinations and had landed a 
second-grade certificate. This gave him leave 
to teach anywhere in the county that he conld 
find a school. But it was winter and most of 
the schools were taken. Finally he heard of 
one, open for the spring term, nearly a hun- 
dred miles to the north. Sandy walked. He 
got there the third day to find no teacher and 
a fine, large building, as new and handsome as 
the Mariposa High School. Besides, the pay 
was $60 a month, the best teacher's wages in 
the county. It was an unheard-of chance. 
Could he get it? If he could, how delighted 
his mother would be ! 

**Are you spunky?" asked Old Man Bing- 
ham, president of the District Trustees, to 
whom Sandy applied, showing his school cer- 
tificate. **YuVe got to have a temper bull- 
thick and pig-tight, and yu've got to have a 
arm with the kick of a mule in it if yu tackle 
them young 'uns." 

Sandy was dazzled by the salary. It was 
beyond his wildest dreams. He had hardly 
dared hope it possible he could ever earn so 
much money. He had not been told that the 
school was the largest and toughest in the 
county, that it had sixty pupils aged from 
4 to 17, some of them larger than himself, and 
that the two teachers before him, one a ner- 
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vous girl, the other a pimple-faced, spindle- 
shanked Mariposa youth, had been driven dis- 
astrously from the district by the big boys, 
who declared no one should teach them who 
was not more of a man than they were. With 
no thought but an indomitable purpose to do 
the job and get the money, Sandy urged his 
claim as best he could without boasting. 
Doubtless had he known how wild the school 
was he would have done the same. But he did 
not know. 

**Well," said Qld Man Bingham, **you look 
like a game youngster. Go over an' see Jeff 
Johnson. He's one of the other Trustees. Me 
and him make a quorum. If he says yes, go 
ahead. School opens Monday. You can board 
here for $20 a month, an' it's the best feed 
this side of 'Frisco." 

Trustee Johnson thought it was all right if 
Old Man Bingham said so, and Sandy went to 
sleep that night in Bingham's garret, after 
borrowing a stamp to write the glad news to 
his mother. Dreams of wealth, visions of 
manhood, vague understandings of glory 
floated across his rapt mind as he lay in the 
straw, covered by an army blanket and red- 
striped ticking. 

At the high school Sandy had attended a 
class in pedagogy that read books by Pesta- 
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lozzi and Froebel. From them the teacher 
explained, with ferocious emphasis, that kind- 
ness always wins kindness; that no modem 
teacher should ever whip a bad boy, and that 
an intangible, peculiar something he called 
** moral suasion *' had taken the place of the 
rod. Sandy believed all this, for his young 
mind was receptive and his disposition 
happy. He did not stop to ask himself 
what ** moral suasion '* would have done 
with the blacksnake, nor how much kind- 
ness would have been needed, even with the 
devirs help, to put out Frankie, George and 
Bennie that day by the creek. He was still 
a boy. 

The pupils were a rag-patch lot, wearing 
No. 8 shoes and No. 6 hats, mostly developed 
along their timber sides and spittle-eyed f^s 
guinea hens. They were of all ages and sizes, 
like an orange crop before it has gone through 
the sorting works. When Sandy finally got 
the divisions marked and the various degrees 
of backward growth separated there were 
twenty-four classes. The first day all eyed 
him to see what he would do. He went about 
his business simply, quietly, directly. He 
did not look very big nor very dangerous, and 
he did look mild. 

* * Aw, he 's an easy mark. He 'U last quick, ' ' 
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said Izzy Jacobs to Charley WMttaker, as 
they shambled oflf home that night. 

Charley was the first boy to throw a paper 
wad next morning. Izzy followed with a piece 
to chalk. Sandy took no notice. He was still 
trying the * * moral suasion. ' ' Then the school 
was certain he was chicken-livered. 

'*We're buncoed,'' exclaimed Izzy that 
night to an admiring gang. * * We 're not goin ' 
to get a rough-house. He's not even a 
scrapper." 

The next day big gobs of spit and a few 
billets of cordwood flew about, and when 
Sandy came in at noon he found the room 
filled with smoke. Some one had stuffed a 
blanket in front of the chimney flue. Sandy 
ran outside and caught the boy that did it 
coming off the roof. He sent the offender 
home. That night Izzy told the whole crowd 
of boys they would have to finish the ousting 
that week — ^and only two days were left. 

That night, also, Sandy was doing some 
thinking. The class in pedagogy was a long 
way off. * * Moral suasion ' ' and Mndness were 
chaotically dim in Sandy's mind, and the 
shades of Froebel and Pestalozzi were tardy 
at the rescue. On every American battlefield, 
from the days of King Philip to the days of 
Cteronimo, Sandy's ancestors, through his 
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mother, had fought. On every Scotch battle- 
field, from the days of Wallace to the days of 
Roberts, his ancestors, through his father, 
had fought. Tyranny, rebellion, disaster, in- 
justice had ever been conquered. Grim glo- 
ries, gaunt warriors, were bursting into life 
within him. Froebel and Pestalozzi were 
forgotten. 

The next morning Sandy came to school 
with a bundle of birch rods. By Friday night 
every boy in school, except two, had been 
whipped. The two were Charley and Izzy, 
ringleaders, who, when the moment of con- 
flict came, ran to the rear and let their follow- 
ers get the cuffs. The district was astonished. 
At last it had a teacher who could handle the 
school. 

Two months of a three-months' term pass- 
ed without another whipping. With patience, 
discipline and a stem kindness — ^he must have 
the kindness at whatever cost — Sandy mas- 
tered his school. Then one day he sent Char- 
ley Whittaker home for not getting his les- 
sons. It was recess. As Charley passed 
through the yard he wantonly slapped a little 
girl who pointed her finger mischievously at 
him. Sandy heard the cry and rushed out. 
Charley was one of the boys, Izzy the other, 
who, he had been told, would yet make it 
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warm for him. Both were bigger than he. As 
he saw Charley Imnbering down the road and 
the little girl crying, a bnggy passed along 
the mountain highway. In it w^re a man, 
modishly dressed, and a girl. Ah, the girl! 
Sandy never forgot that vision. 

Sweetly fair she was, with hair flowing to 
her waist. And there were features, had 
Sandy stopped to read. Cheeks with the pink 
of morning, eyes of dew and sweeping, sinewy 
fingers with the tint of sea shells proclaimed 
the body's virtue. Darkling brows bent in 
half -quizzical inquiry told that the eyes they 
shaded were formed to peruse the sights of 
earth. 

Not all this Sandy stopped to see. He knew 
that she was good to look upon. And he knew 
that she cried aloud with indignation. The 
cry came to him poignantly, for here was his 
humming bird, child of the morning, the 
laughter and light, come to glorious life. The 
chrysalis had burst. His beautiful butterfly 
flitted, shimmering in the sun, before his eyes. 

This gay fancy held him but a moment and 
then he was off down the road after Charley. 
Half a mile onward, in a copse of willows, 
they came together. Desperate was the at- 
tack, fierce the battle, decisive the victory. 
Charley hurried off home with a bloody face, 
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a whimpery spirit and a teary voice. Sandy 
ran back to his school. But his vision had 
flown. The butterfly had vanished in the sum- 
mer air. 

An hour later, when Sandy had his A class 
in reading up before him, Dad Whittaker — 
bony, immense, grizzled — suddenly stood in 
the doorway in his shirt sleeves, waving a 
sinewy arm and swearing desperately. 

** Blackguard! ruflSan! coward!'* he cried, 
each hurled anathema punctuated by an oath. 
Charley had told his father that Sandy had 
knocked him down without provocation. Dad 
Whittaker was known throughout the district 
for his vicious temper. He had fierce fighting 
qualities. Rumour had it that he was driven 
out of a Montana mining camp in the seven- 
ties because he killed his man. Terrific, his 
sleeves rolled up, his face flaring, he careened 
down the aisle, swearing he would lay out the 
teacher who had dared put hands on his boy. 
iWith giant strides, he made straight for the 
staunch little boy-man behind the desk. 
Sandy peeled his coat. He did not lose his 
head and did not hesitate. In a calm voice, 
with the assurance of a cattle herder, he 
marched the class to its seats. His very au- 
dacity in thus facing the most dangerous 
fighter in the county stirred the school to 
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breathlefisness. The girls were crying, the 
boys eager-eyed for the fray. A big paper 
wad flew from the far comer and hit Sandy 
on the head. Whirling on his heel, he saw 
that it came from Izzy, the only boy he had 
not thrashed. 

*'Yon,'' he cried, ''will get your licking 
yet. ' ' At last his anger was np. 

On came Dad Whittaker. He himself was 
a trifle taken aback by Sandy ^s reception. He 
had expected the school-teacher to run or beg. 
Instead, here was a little fellow talking in a 
reasonable way and steadily keeping the desk 
between them. Maneuver as he might, he 
could not break down the guard that Sandy 
had established in his desk. 

''If you'll only wait, Mr. Whittaker, I'll 
talk it over with you after school,'' Sandy 
tried to persuade, but Dad, with a mighty 
oath, yelled back: 

' ' Rats I I '11 paste you right here, now. ' ' 

Meanwhile Old Man Bingham had heard of 
the row and had hurried to the school. On 
the road he met Colonel Mason and his daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth, whom he had previously been 
escorting about the district. The Colonel had 
come, on appointment by the Governor, to in- 
vestigate the Tuolumne water supply. He 
took them with him, for Dad Whittaker was 
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one of the men the Colonel had to see, 
and for whom he had been hunting all the 
morning. The three arrived just as Whit- 
taker had quit swearing and had made a 
vicious lunge toward Sandy. Elizabeth, 
breathless, anxious, she knew not why, in- 
stinctively fearful of Sandy's safety, had 
rushed half way down the aisle before the two 
came together. Her father, too late, tried to 
call her back. 

As Dad struck, • Sandy side-stepped and 
thrust the desk in front of him. Whittaker 
bowled into it, skinning his elbows and chest, 
reversed like a catapult and again threw him- 
self at the youngster, this time jumping from 
the balls of his feet and striking from his hips, 
so that all his fierce intensity went into the 
blow. 

But Sandy had seen the inevitable. His 
face tense, his limbs taut, he leaped, his fists 
plowing like rowels, his head a veritable bat- 
tering ram and his body doubled like a jack- 
knife, straight into Dad's belly. Clawing, 
pounding, and Dad swearing, they rolled to 
the floor together. 

Old Man Bingham and Colonel Mason ar- 
rived as Sandy leaped. They saw the attack 
and the fall, and rushed forward to stop the 
unequal match. Elizabeth, halfway down the 
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aisle, was intercepted by a big girl. Cursing, 
pawing, threatening, Dad was dragged away 
by the two men. 

Sandy, breathing heavily, but unhurt, rush- 
ed for Elizabeth. In a flash he recognised 
her. He saw her beauty and he saw some- 
thing more. But her father came. Then 
Duty — stem, irrevocable — called him. 

The school, recovered from its surprise, 
was rising. A hum like frightened bees in 
clover came from the desks. The rear boys 
tried to sneak out. The little girls got to- 
gether in awesome groups, gossiping. All the 
spell of two months' steady discipline would 
be lost if he sacrificed the upper hand for a 
minute now. 

**Be seated," he cried in his stem, direct 
voice. * ' Every one back to his lessons. ' ' And 
there they stayed until the dial pointed to 
4 o'clock, Sandy with them, while Elizabeth 
and her father withdrew to the buggy and 
drove away. His fair vision was lost. That 
night, by the creek, behind Dad Whittaker's, 
in a pitched battle, Sandy whipped Izzy for 
throwing the paper wad until the boy begged 
piteously. At last the district was quelled. 

Two days later the School Board held a 
meeting to select a teacher for the next year. 
It had been told all over the district that 
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Sandy was ruining the pupils with birch rods 
and an ugly temper. Old Man Bingham was 
Sandy's only friend among the Trustees. By 
a two-to-one vote they dismissed him from his 
position and hired a new, green girl, fresh 
from the neighbouring district. Sandy had 
sent half his salary to his mother and, be- 
sides, had saved $30 in three months. His 
mother had opened a millinery store in Mari- 
posa. What should he dof 

To the west lay the great city. Life and its 
adventures were there. Men out there did 
not reward conquest with mockery, success 
with lies, victory with dismissal. No. They 
were big and good and beautiful in the great 
world. 

And she — she was there. She — the woman 
to be— and he — the man to come — ^would 
again approach one another. He would find 
his humming bird in reality, his dream would 
come true. Yes. Life was still grand, noble, 
worth all it cost. A smile from her would be 
worth any fight. How did he know she was 
there! He divined it. 

That night on a sheep train Sandy came to 
San Francisco. 



CHAPTER in 

4 4 y T'S only the sheep blatting/* 

I '*I tell you it ainH. I saw him go 
down there. He's a chunky lad with 
red hair.'' 

Two brakemen, with lanterns, were walk- 
ing down the Townsend-street freight yards, 
examining a long train of pen cars, just pulled 
up on the siding. The Nevada sheep special 
was thirty minutes late, and they must clear 
up the bills of lading quickly and check off the 
cars for a transfer. The east was glowing so 
that one of them remarked it looked as life^ 
like as the stove-polish sign on the billboard 
across the street. Dawn was flinging its gay 
awakening pennants over the sleeping city. 

'*Here he is. I knew I spotted him,'' cried 
one at last. The other hurried up, and both 
blew out their lanterns, for the sun's disk had 
peeped through the east. The first man, 
husky-voiced and rough, threw open the door 
of a car and the startled sheep huddled as 
much as they could to the other side. The 

81 
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open space left was little enough, but into it 
from the far comer crept a boy, rudely awak- 
enedy his eyes mildly questioning. He was 
familiarly at ease, looked at the men calmly, 
slipped quickly to the ground, shook his red 
hair and saluted the sun. 

It was Sandy. 

The night before as the train swung slowly 
along an up-grade he had boarded it. For a 
while he hung to the iron rungs of an outside 
ladder, resting his feet on the bottom board 
of the pen in front. Suddenly the board gave 
way and he almost fell, but caught himself, to 
find that the resulting hole was big enough to 
slip through. When he got inside with the 
sheep he propped the board up again with a 
short stick from the bottom, where the nail 
had pulled out. It was warm in there and the 
sheep were hospitable. Animals always took 
to Sandy and he to them. 

As he looked at the flowing landscape 
Sandy reviewed his short past and hardened 
his heart for the conflict to come. He dimly 
felt what it was to be, but he said he did not 
care how hard it proved. All he wanted was 
the chance for it to come. Whatever came, he 
would make the best of it. And he knew it 
was to be big. He lay there in the sweaty car, 
the sheep crowding about him and, when they 
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fonnd him friendly, rubbing noses with him. 
He could not sle^p. Rumble, rumble, jerk, 
jerk, the train kept up its constant clatter. 
Outside huge shapes, dim nothings — ^a watery 
tree, a fantastic house, a slim telegraph polo 
whistling like a sigh through the night — 
floated past. Hour after hour he could not 
sleep. Mountains lowered over him, valleys 
yawned below, chasms spread abroad their 
weird pencillings of mystery. Of a sudden, as 
he thought of Dad Whittaker and the school- 
house, he stumbled to his feet. He had been 
dozing. 

'*You!^' he cried, waving his arm aloft. 
**You'll be sorry you let me go. I'm no nine- 
spof 

The sheep, frightened at this fierce, xm- 
looked-for grandeur in the nodding night, 
hustled to their feet and bleated in alarm. 
Melting like an April rain, Sandy threw his 
arms about the neck of the nearest and be- 
tween tears and happy laughs sobbed out: 

**It's all right, my pretties. Don't be 
scared. I was shooting off my fireworks. 
That's all. Let's go to sleep." 

But his wakefulness increased. Across the 
black vault without a star suddenly shot its 
lone way. Following its fading path, his gaze 
found high in the heavens another star, 
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serene and lustrous. It drew him up to its 
tremulous crest, and in the drape of the sullen 
darkness he felt how slight the emerald earth 
was way down there. The azure field glowed 
about him and he saw the vast universe un-t 
rolling to the far, dim spaces. The mellow 
glow radiated like spun gold, but as his sear, 
elusive gaze pierced the greater glories a 
filmy fairness emerged, paused, then trem- 
bled before him. Out of it beamed the face of 
a girl, vague and rapturous. Around and 
through and from her shone all of earth's 
beauty and all of earth's glory and all of 
earth's power. Slowly she extended her 
hands to him. The tips of his fingers touched 
hers, and together they danced a wild, gay 
rhythm through all the dazzling space, fling- 
ing from the shoulders of the bounding stars 
the pollen of immeasurable dream-dust. 

He was asleep. 

Houses became more frequent. Long rows 
of them were now at hand. The special was 
passing through Oakland. A wail, a thin 
rumble, a deep roar and the train sped over a 
trestle, glided on to a low structure and came 
to a slow stop. The structure began to move, 
the houses faded. A green, then a red light 
glared out and faded. Soon up and down, for 
miles, red and green lights were bobbing, 
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flicking in the water. Ghostly masts pricked 
the murky night. Thin white of the fihniest 
lawn showed in the east and away across on 
the other shore gigantic forms loomed up, 
menacing and monstrous. The light in the 
ferry-house clock looked like a solitary eye in 
a finnament of prowling evil. The train was 
on the car ferry, crossing the bay. Soon it 
rolled into the yard. Sandy was in San Fran- 
cisco. 

** You're a young 'un to be on the bumpers, 
but you're a slick hobo to cop that nest,'' re- 
marked the moustached brakeman who held 
him by the collar. 

**He's no hobo. That's a green kid. Look 
at the pants. Mamma made 'em, I'll bet a 
cent," dashed in the other. 

**I'm no hobo," said Sandy. **I've got 
money, but this was the first train to the city. 
I had to get here aijd I took it." 

* * Money ! ' ' they both gasped. * * Let 's see. ' ' 
Their eyes shone, their hands clutched. 

*'Yes. Thirty dollars," said Sandy. *'Lem- 
me go and I'll show you." 

The big one released his hold while the 
other winked. Sandy reached for his back 
pocket. They both grabbed him and searched 
the back pocket. It was not there. They 
went through every pocket. No money. 
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'* Smooth as the old ones/' said the 
big man. **I guess you need the come- 
alongs/' 

**Lemme go and I'll show you IVe got 
money/' doggedly persisted Sandy. It was 
in gold certificates, inside his stocking. When 
they released him the second time, one stand- 
ing in front and one behind so as to block all 
chance of escape, he reached down as if to 
untie his shoe. The two grabbed for him 
again. This time he was too quick. He dived 
between the big man's legs, recovered his bal- 
ance and was off, sprinting up the track as if 
racing with a Sierra chinook. In a block he 
outdistanced them completely. He scooted 
under a box car, scaled a loaded truck, dashed 
in the open door of a warehouse, out the other 
side and up the stairs of a high bridge cross- 
ing the yards, three steps at a time. As he 
ran over to Townsend street he looked below 
to see the two brakemen pummeling one an- 
other, because each claimed the other let him 
go. They looked up and saw him running 
across the bridge. 

**Hey," yelled the little one and quit his 
fighting, while the other paused to hear. 
* * Sorrel-top, you 're all right. Call and see us 
again. What 's yer name ? ' ' 

**My name is Sandy and I'm from the 
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Sierras,^' was all that came back to them. 
Then the red hair, hatless, disappeared. 

All that day Sandy wandered about the 
streets. His experience was something like 
the stories he had heard his father tell of the 
day he, a green boy from the hills of Scotland, 
had landed in Boston. 

Around every comer Sandy turned there 
was a surprise waiting. Here it was the old, 
gray Mint, like a fortress from his fifth-grade 
history, and there stately blocks of six, eight, 
ten-story buildings such as came on advertis- 
ing cards. Along toward night, when he was 
tired, Sandy was not sure that some of them 
were not fifty or a hundred storeys high. He 
had been told such things. The City Hall 
looked like an Aladdin ^s palace shown in the 
frontispiece to a birthday book his father had 
given him. He had tried to enlarge Mariposa 
and imagine this, but it was far beyond any- 
thing he had imagined. The %ht of teams, 
the battle of street cars, the war of traflSc 
ba£3ed him. Bewildered, he cried aghast that 
he could not comprehend it. He had come to 
find a city ; he had found Babel. It was every- 
thing he had read, thought and dreamed roll- 
ed in one and compounded by reality. In the 
afternoon he wondered through California 
street, wondering if she, the girl he had seen 
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on the mountain road and of whom he had 
dreamed in the sheep car, whom he thought 
was one of the humming birds of life, might 
live in one of these gorgeous palaces. Sud- 
denly a stealthy cable car, propelled by he 
knew not what sinister, unseen force, slid up 
and almost struck him in the back. It hurled 
him to his senses. Then he gazed off across 
the bay, the many-masted harbour lying be- 
low, to where his old home lay just guessed in 
the broad sunlight. 

**0h, well," he exclaimed as he turned to 
descend into the rumbling town, '4t's only a 
lot of Sierra sandhills staked down by houses 
— and foothills at thaf 

In The Stagg, a 25-cent lodging-house south 
of Market, Sandy slept the first night. In the 
morning he came down from a room sepa- 
rated from the others by a thin partition only 
halfway to the ceiling, to find his fellow- 
lodgers busy with the morning papers, or, to 
be exact, with the morning paper. Eight of 
them had scared up a nickel for a copy of the 
Star, which they had torn into eight parts. 
The one who got the editorial page was crow- 
ing over a long-winded arraignment of the 
*' criminal trusts," while the lodger next to 
him, who got only want ads., called the other 
a *' competitive fraud" and a ** hungry mo- 
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nopoly.'* The remaining six were flounder- 
ing in the abyss of murders, suicides, di- 
vorces, prize-fight specials and the society 
columns. One, sired in the gutter, who had 
never been north of Market, was reading 
aloud with painful exactness the minute de- 
scriptions of a fancy dress ball given the 
night before at the Palace Hotel. Sandy turn- 
ed his back in disgust on The Stagg and left, 
never to return. 

That night as he was slowly searching 
along Kearny street for a cheap lodging, 
clean and decent, a ragged boy, with the face 
of an imp, the eyes of a rogue and the droll 
ways of a comic actor, asked him to buy gum. 
*' Don't you go to school?" Sandy asked. 
** Daytimes; I sell gum nights.'' 
**But haven't you got a home!" 
**Yep. This is for my sister. She needs 
de mon fer de dentist. Chocerlates and ice 
cream sodie did up her teet." 
**How old is your sister!" 
**Sis never tells. I alius tells fellers * six- 
teen.' Please buy some gum. It's fer her." 
**But, really, how old is she! Twenty!" 
*'Gwan. How'd yu guess! D'yu know 
her!" 
* * Sure. Didn 't she ever tell you about me ! " 
**Come on, pal. Yu're the goods. An' yu 
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look a geezer^ too. But yu're wise to de prop- 
osition. I ain't got no sister/' 

This conversation was Sandy's initiation to 
the fraternity of newsboys. After he had 
probed the secret of Mickey O'Keefe's fake 
sister his new acquaintance took him to the 
gang with an introduction. This was at the 
request of Sandy, who wanted something to 
do and thought newspaper selling the quick- 
est and best opening. Besides, it was the 
only thing that did not need experience or a 
pull. 

In an old tenement below Rincon Hill a 
dozen boys had formed what they called the 
Gaslight Club. Mickey was the mascot. Lit- 
tle, thin, pale, wiry, saucy and audacious, he 
was the sprig of gaiety in the rough, tough 
crowd. His father had run away from a 
mother who loved neither of them. In other 
words, he was an orphan. He wore castaway 
pants too long and turned up to the knees, a 
coat patched out of three colors by some- 
body's else mother, and a hat that looked like 
an inverted teapot, which somewhere in its re- 
mote past had done service for a Methodist 
minister. With the remainder of the Gaslight 
Club Mickey had four objects in life — to eat 
at least once a day, to attend the gallery of 
some theater every night, to overturn the 
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criminal trusts and to have his pants re- 
seated. 

Mickey knew secrets the police could not 
get. He was the friend of thieves, the confi- 
dant of housebreakers, and chatted gaily with 
bad women. He knew the record of every 
prize-fighter and the pedigree of every racing 
horse; but he had special claim to unalloyed 
glory because his father, now forgotten ex- 
cept for this meteoric brilliance in an other- 
wise dark career, had been one of Jim Cor- 
bett's rubbers the day of the illustrious barge 
battle in the bay when Joe Choynski was 
knocked out and a future heavyweight cham- 
pion started for world's honours. 

*' Here's a new sojer, fellows. He's meat 
fer de union," announced Mickey as he thrust 
Sandy that night among his pals. 

Silence, quick analysis, shrewd decision, 
and Sandy was taken on probation. He was 
given only a chance. He had to earn his 
spurs. Next morning he was shown the base- 
ment counting-room of the Star, where he 
got his papers, three for a dime, which he sold 
for a nickel apiece. On every six he made ten 
cents. But the quickest and surest way to 
make money was to buy a route from some 
fellow. Sandy had most of his $30 still tucked 
away in his stocking, for prudence and fore- 
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sight told him to be wary of every cent. With 
this he acquired half interest in a route, main- 
ly in the big downtown buildings. The route 
was owned by Lascar, the Red. 

The price was ridiculously cheap, and Las- 
car hated to sell; but he was plunging in the 
races that season, had picked up a strain of 
imported Midlothian stock, gilt-edged racing 
security, and was hard up for stable expenses. 
He had put the mare out in an old woodshed 
on Tar Flat, and had hired a drayman to look 
after her. He called the woodshed his ** sta- 
ble. ' ' He declared no good would come of the 
partnership. 

**It's the hair,'' Lascar explained to Mick- 
ey tiiat night. *'His hair an' mine; it won't 
do. There can only be one red on the dump, 
and he'll be the cock." 

Sandy joined the union of which Lascar 
was president. Soon they found the new 
member could write so that some one besides 
himself might read the words, and that he 
could form sentences the business managers 
of the papers did not tear to pieces ; so they 
made him secretary. Lascar disputed his ad- 
vance every inch of the way and persisted 
that never in the history of the town had two 
red-headed boys lived together in peace. 

As for Sandy, he hushed the talk by silence, 
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good humour and good service. He was get- 
ting on, for he had other claims to eminence. 
Besides having red hair, he could wiggle one 
ear and not the other, and he was left-handed. 
A few could do the ear-wiggling trick; still, it 
lent distinction. Fewer were left-handed, and 
that put him high in esteem. But no ordinary- 
boy could hope to emulate that crown of mys- 
tery, that halo of glory — red hair. 

Lascar had hitherto been the undisputed 
boss, so Sandy's ascendency hurt him. Las- 
car saw, before any one else, that it threat- 
ened to undermine him. He soon made up his 
mind what he would do. He was the best 
amateur lightweight in the city and had often 
sparred before athletic clubs. He would fix 
it so Sandy would be compelled to %ht. The 
stranger would have no chance and a boy de- 
feated in the ring could never hope for popu- 
larity. One night as Sandy came into the 
regular monthly meeting of the union, at 
which the business was being conducted by 
six leaders on the platform, while the two 
hundred members clustered about six fist 
fights in the hall, the crowd cheered him. As 
he passed by Lascar, seated in the president's 
chair, a growl, hardly a voice, stopped him. 

**Here, you,'' came from Lascar. Lately 
he had begun calling Sandy **you." **With 
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those sassy dude ways, sayin* nothin' an' 
actin' so pert, yer too swell fer this bnndi. 
You'd better get out." 

**I guess not,'' said Sandy, calmly, 

*' Suppose I put you out!" 

^'You couldn't do it." 

*'You son of a sea captain! Will you 
fight!" 

**Yes," replied Sandy, and went on with 
his minutes. The word went round. Through 
all the underworld it spread. Newsboys, gam- 
blers, touts, jockeys, a few reporters, men 
about town and all the women of the alleys 
heard of the coming fight between Lascar, the 
lightweight champion, and the new red- 
headed secretary of the Newsboys' Union, 
who were partners in a big route downtown. 
The papers did not get it in time for advance 
announcement, but the next day in Chester 
Place the ring was flanked by grinning walls 
of frowsy women and solid ranks of wild, 
riotous boys and men. 

The San Francisco spirit was there — ^in the 
air, welling up from the pavements, pouring 
out of the door, exuding from the very pores 
of the spectators — pride in the naked prowess 
of two men, exultation in the brawny joy of 
fierce physical contact. The boys went into 
ecstasies. Even the women yelled and cried. 
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The place was secluded and pickets were sta- 
tioned to watch the police. But as soon as 
time was called the pickets rushed in and 
crawled, wiggled, squirmed to a place near 
the ring. Out of a window on the third floor 
overlooking the scene two bluecoats with hel- 
mets and stars watched the fray from behind 
a dingy denim curtain. It was in the years 
when three-ounce gloves were more expensive 
than now. At first they talked of driving- 
gloves, but finally went at it bare knuckles. 
Mickey held the sponge for Sandy, Sam Riley 
for Lascar. One-Legged O'Shaughnessey 
kept time and a boxing instructor from a 
club across the bay refereed. It was to be a 
finish fight. The fame of it lasted for years 
and yet pervades certain circles in town. Sel- 
dom, perhaps never, even in San Francisco, 
home of the prize ring, had a money-up, date- 
set, contestants-trained fight been what that 
was. It was the best amateur mill ever pulled 
off in the West. 

Sandy and Lascar were naked to the waist. 
They were well matched, about the same 
height and same weight, both in the healthy 
vigour of youngsters as yet untainted by vice. 
Both had beautiful, symmetrical bodies^ 
When they stood together Lascar looked like 
a gladiator; Sandy like the human thunder- 
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bolt he was. Lascar, as the athletic instructor 
put it, *'had the style of a Cockney in a Lon- 
don prize ring, with the manner of a Southern 
gentleman. ' ' Some vague resemblance to the 
Southern gentleman might be traced to his 
reputed parentage from one of the early bo- 
nanza kings, a Virginia Colonel, and the fan- 
dango queen in a camp dance hall. He stood 
up easy, jaunty, defiant, skilled in all the 
tricks, legitimate and low, versed in every 
ring deviltry, bunting, groining, holding with 
one hand and hitting with the other, even to 
back-heeling, a vicious round swing and a 
smash with the bony wrist. But he was deter- 
mined to be fair. His most formidable blow, 
which nearly always won him his fights in the 
early rounds, was a cruel, short stab with his 
left hand, which he could stick like a knife 
into an opponent. 

Against this Sandy had instinct and the 
rude practice of the mountains. He followed 
his instincts and lowered his head like a bull, 
fixing his piercing gaze — ^intent with a celes- 
tial certainty of purpose — direct on the eyes 
opposite. The bony part of his forehead was 
thrust forward to protect the vulnerable jaw, 
his huge left shoulder also forward to keep 
the solar plexus safe, and his feet, solid, sure, 
were planted apart wider than the usual eigh- 
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teen inches, so that, though ordinarily as tall 
as Lascar, he seemed a head shorter. It was 
the crouch which Jim Jeffries, a few years 
later, made known wherever hungry eyes fol- 
low the yellow part of the Sunday supple- 
ment. 

Lascar was noisy, active, sharp, impudent 
and cunning; Sandy silent, keen, poised, stal- 
wart and thoughtful. It was a battle in which 
was focused all the youth of the West. In 
Sandy the spirit of the mountains — abysmal, 
awesome, eternal — ^met the swift springing 
lilt of the populous growth by the seashore in 
Lascar. The quick Damascene blade from the 
streets found a battle-ax from the mighty 
Sierras. 

The fight need not be described. Two sport- 
ing editors got wind of it and were there, so, 
by looking over a file of papers for that date, 
you will see that it lasted eighteen rounds, 
that until the last two rounds Lascar led, ply- 
ing all his tricks — ^infighting, countering, 
cursing, crossing, feinting, uppercutting — ^to 
little purpose. Sandy, dazzled by feints and 
rushes, was almost whirled away in the first 
few rounds. He got a trifle groggy in the 
fifth and went to his knees, but was up on the 
third count. Then his second wind came, and 
the tenacity of Scotland, the sturdiness of 
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Vermont, and the rock bottom of the Sierras 
saved him. He kept the fierce pace Lascar 
set, held his own, took the most of the punish- 
ment, got in a blow or two, but bided his time, 
waiting surely, sanely, for his chance. In the 
sixteenth he took the lead, in the eighteenth 
he smote down on Lascar ^s elbow and para- 
lysed the funnybone. Then, like a charge of 
heat lightning, his terrible right landed a jolt 
under the jugular, and Lascar flipped, flicker- 
ing, to the ground, knocked out. Sandy's eyes 
were almost swollen shut, and from a dozen 
cuts on his face and breast the blood dribbled. 

*'The newsboy wonder, a coming light- 
weight champion!" heralded the newspapers 
the next morning. Several offers came to 
Sandy to enter the professional ring. To all 
he persistently said no. That night Lascar, 
sore, exhausted, crawled painfully to Sandy's 
room and said doggedly: 

''It's all up, I suppose, with the route, an' 
me an' you're quits, eh?" 

Sandy brightened and held out his hand. 

*'Why, no. It's just beginning," he said. 
**We know each other now. That's all." 

* 'What ! You'll go pards again? ' ' 

"Sure." 

"That's beyond me, but it's a go if you say 
so. You're long on grit — an' brains, too— 




** Landed a jolt under the jugular " 
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longeron me. You're there with yer nut.'* 

Then, after a pause, Lascar ventured: 

*'I suppose it's all oflf with the president. 
There's 'nother 'lection next week. They'll 
want you now." 

*'No, no," responded Sandy. **I don't 
want to be president. I'll stay as secretary. 
You go on and be president." 

This was no self-sacrifice on Sandy's part. 
He knew he held the Newsboy's Union in the 
hollow of his hand. 

The next day, while selling papers near 
Lotta's fountain, Sandy saw his fair vision. 
Elizabeth Mason drove past in a victoria. 
Stinging with mortification, Sandy covered 
his swollen, bandaged face with his papers. 
He sent Mickey across the street for a sale in 
the victoria. 

The wondrous unknown refused with a full, 
radiant, gentle glance. It seemed to Sandy, 
furtively looking from behind his shield, that 
she vaguely waved him a farewell, at once 
compassionate and reproving. A violent 
spasm seized him. 

He threw his papers to Mickey and rushed 
off, down streets, through alleys, past all the 
city's ways, to where a jutting plank lifted its 
torn end from a dock. There he sat for hours, 
wistfully, looking out upon the sea. 



CHAPTER IV 

AFTER the fight with Lascar, Sandy's 
inflnence spread. At the election of 
officers for the Newsboys* Union, the 
next week, his name was proposed for the 
presidency. For once the talking, crowding, 
scoffling and fighting on the floor ceased nntil 
every boy in the hall clapped hands and 
yelled. A large nnmber put fingers in their 
mouths, whistling like shrill Chinese flutes, 
until the saloon-keeper downstairs ran up, 
gasping: 

'*If yer don't stop ut de plaster vill fall 
outa de vinder. Alreaty my old voman's 
back teet is shaken, and yu vill be de ruins 
under me, f er up vid his prices gomes der new 
dentist.'' 

When he could get quiet, Sandy told them 
that Lascar was entitled to another term, that 
they had known his partner longer, and that 
he did not want to be president tiien. His 
speech was brief and conclusive. 

'*Do you want to be secretary?" some one 
cried. 

60 
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'*Tes, I^U stay as secretary," answered 
Sandy. 

'* Anything you want is yours," came back 
the voice. 

So Sandy was made secretary. Lascar was 
re-elected president, with which oflSce also 
went the chairmanship of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the handling of all the funds. The 
union had been organised only a short time 
and there was $200 in the treasury from dues 
paid, money with which it was intended to 
furnish new rooms. 

At the Gaslight Club every boy had his 
room, which he kept himself. Sandy's, 
which he cared for himself, was al- 
ways neat. Some nights the boys would 
gather there, sitting on the bed, crouch- 
ing on the floor and puffing cigarettes with a 
heavy blow like that of fire engines, while 
Sandy leaned back in a single chair and told 
bear stories. Few of them had ever been far- 
ther away from the city than Oakland or the 
Ingleside race track, and it was a rare treat 
to hear about the Sierra fastnesses direct 
from one who had been there. The next morn- 
ing it would take Sandy an hour to sweep the 
shoe-dirt out, and a whole night's airing 
would hardly clear the smoke away, but he 
said nothing in complaint. He had an idea it 
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would not do him any good, and that they 
would not like him any the better for it if he 
did complain. So he ploughed the stories 
through smoke, dirt and foul language. One 
night, three weeks after the election, a crowd 
was gathered about him as he related how a 
grizzly gave Old Man Bingham the slip. 

'*The old man,** said Sandy, ''had rigged 
up a steel trap back of the barn, where two 
calves had been killed by the bears the day 
before, and sure enough that very night an- 
other big one, smelling the blood, came down 
and put his foot in the trap. Mr. Bear was 
too cute to howl, though. He had a long head 
on him — this bear had. He simply rooted 
around with his nose until he found where the 
chain was fastened to an iron staple in the 
side of the bam. Then he dug out the staple 
with his teeth. You could see the big gouges 
in the wood the next morning where he did it. 
But he must have been about as bad oflf as 
before, then, for there, dangling on his paw, 
like a chestnut stand hooked to a dago, was 
that awful trap. Mr. Bear scratched his head 
with the other forepaw and out jumped an 
idea. He waddled down through the snow, 
cutting big gashes in the crust, till he came to 
an old sycamore tree. Then he climbed the 
sycamore tree and hung that chain in the 
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crotch so the end of it caught. Then he kissed 
his paw — the paw that was in the trap — ^good- 
by, and jumped. Old Man Bingham found 
the paw and the trap with dried blood all over 
it the next morning. I suppose Mr. Bear fig- 
ured that a pawless life was better than life- 
less paws, but *' 

At this moment Mickey was heard halloo- 
ing up the stairs. Breathless, he burst into 
the room and gasped out : 

** Lascar's ducked and de dough's wid 
him.'' 

It was true. Three days' search by the 
members of the Gaslight Club failed to locate 
Lascar in any of his haunts. Diana, his Mid- 
lothian mare, was gone from her stable and 
the drayman he had agreed to pay was out his 
wages. An Ligleside bookmaker told them 
that Lascar had backed Diana for $200 the 
day before on the sweepstakes handicap. As 
Diana, several seasons past her prime, made 
a poor third, the boys saw their new room 
furnishings go glimmering. 

Then came the election. Sandy was per- 
suaded to stand for the presidency, with no 
doubt of success in his own mind. It being 
his first political campaign, he was utterly 
unprepared for the result. He had not learn- 
ed to read signs, so when Sam Wiley was 
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elected by a three-quarters majority it was a 
harder, more mysterious blow than the dis- 
missal by the School Board. He had not cared 
for the presidency, but he was cruelly morti- 
fied when defeated. Circulating among the 
boys after the meeting, he found they were 
cool toward him. One of them finally blurted 
out the truth. * ' Ye wuz too close to Lascar, * * 
he said. ** Besides, yer glum. Yer don't 
smoke, *er damn, *er mix — and, well, we got 
emuf o* red hair.*' 

So Sandy was suddenly reminded of how 
he had spent his few months* stay in the city. 
At first, like all the other boys, he had gone to 
the gallery of some theater every night. It 
cost a quarter. Thinking about it, he found 
that a quarter would buy a course dinner at a 
French restaurant, or three savings bank 
stamps, one green and two red. So he appor- 
tioned his quarters. He went to the theater 
once a week, had a French dinner once a week 
and invested in savings stamps the other five 
days. Then at the end of a month he sent his 
mother $5. He wrote to her every Sunday, 
and she wrote to him twice a week. He told 
her about the theater, and she wrote back to 
have a little fun, but not too much. He found 
he was enjoying the theater more when he 
did not go so often. When he did go he sat on 
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the side, abstracted, and watched the other 
boys as much as the play. 

As for smoking, his mother had once told 
him it was the only thing in his father's char- 
acter she did not like. One day when he had 
playfully filled his father's old corncob pipe 
with tobacco, pursing his chubby lips into a 
fat smile as he puflfed strenuously on it, she 
saw him, but said nothing. For days after- 
wards, whenever Sandy looked at her, he 
found that the old gladness and light with 
which she always greeted him was gone. That 
day he had to go out back of the cow-pen, for 
he was deathly sick. He never smoked again. 
Not all the cigarettes in San Francisco, the 
teasing of the other boys or even the loss of 
the presidency of the Newsboys' Union could 
tempt him. 

As they walked home together down Rin- 
con Hill that night Sandy told Mickey that 
the fellow who swore did it because he could 
not do anything else, and that so far as he 
was concerned he wanted to do something else 
or shut up about it. Then he did something 
very unusual. He placed his arm about Mick- 
ey's shoulder, and, as he walked, looking pro- 
foundly into space, seeing nothing, said with 
the drawl he had : 

** Popularity's like one o' those chinook 
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winds up where I came from. You look out 
and see the mountain covered with snow, 
white and pretty as a birthday cake. Then, 
scat, all of a sudden, as quick almost as a cow 
flicking her tail at a fly and upsetting the 
milk, down comes the big chinook. Geerusa- 
lem ! But she comes ! Warm and soggy and 
blustering worse 'n bake-oven day in July. In 
about fifteen minutes whereas Mr. SnowT 
Gone to call on Mrs. American River, and so 
promiscuous there isn't room in the sitting- 
room or the bedroom or the dining-room or 
the kitchen. Old Mrs. River gets so 
swelled up about it she busts right over 
the bank an' goes roaring down the moun- 
tain side, an' if any fool settler gets in the 
way — well, good-by, Mr. Settler. That's 
popularity. 

**But, you know, Mickey, the mountain 
never minds. It just stands up there, shakes 
its shaggy old head with the bald spot on top 
where the winds kiss it, and looks up at the 
sun as if chinooks was fun. But for fool set- 
tlers and gullies and little American rivers 
that can't hold more'n a teacup — ^well, it's 
hard on them." 

*'Does mountains talk?" asked Mickey, 
who had never seen one, his eyes wide with 
wonder. 
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** Sometimes/' said Sandy, *4f they know 
you/' 

''Did they used to talk to you?" persisted 
Mickey. 

*'Yes/' replied Sandy. **We were good 
friends,'' 

''What did they sayT" 

But Sandy had taken his arm away by that 
time and seemed to have forgotten Mickey. 
He was thinking of what his father had told 
him many times — that the only independent 
man is the one who knows a trade. A great 
light was breaking over him. Suddenly he 
turned to Mickey, his eyes ablaze, all his 
dreaminess gone. 

"I've sold my last paper," he announced, 
and he could not help saying it with a little of 
the tragic swagger he had seen in the heroes 
at the Central. There was this difference, 
however, between him and the actors — ^he 
meant what he said. 



CHAPTER V 

IN a box factory on Brannan street, two 
days later, Sandy got a job, taking shooks 
as they came out from a planer and 
stacking them on a near-by truck. For this 
he was to have $1.25 a day. It was before the 
unions had as close a hold as now on the 
labour situation; thus he got apprentice's 
wages for apprentice's work without the com- 
plications that would upset an untried, un- 
known boy to-day. The place was small, so 
he had a chance to do many kinds of work. 
He took away from the big planer first, but 
soon his strength, intelligence and adaptabil- 
ity led him to a variety of employments. He 
was, in turn, a nailer, a borer, or, as he was 
called, *'a router,'' a shook boss, and ship- 
ping clerk. 

It was while he was shipping clerk that one 
day, after his lunch was finished, and as 
the other men were spending their spare time 
pitching quoits back of the factory, Sandy ob- 
served the pipe running from the tank on the 

S8 
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roof to the engine-room. The day before only 
desperate work by the Fire Department had 
saved the factory from destruction through 
nearness to a fire across the street. This day 
a drip from the pipe's elbow where it turned 
suddenly caught Sandy's attention. 

**Why," he exclaimed to the nailer at the 
next bench, a man too old for the athletic 
quoit-pitching, '4f that pipe was extended all 
around the building with elbows thick as a 
man's footprints and all dripping, dripping 
thick, like a regular wall of water, where 
would Mr. Fire bet What chance would he 
have?" 

The idea was no sooner conceived than 
Sandy set to work to execute it. He never let 
an idea go to waste, for it had become almost 
a superstition with him to follow to absolute 
conclusions every promising possibility that 
entered his head. 

So Sandy talked the fire protection over 
with the foreman. This was a long-nosed, 
thin-jawed, slant-eyed man, who spent all his 
spare money betting on greyhound coursing 
and who had two tame ferrets. It was a joke 
about the factory that he had spent so much 
time with those ferrets that he grew to look 
like them. He was a bachelor, quick-witted, 
sneered at marriage, spent his Sundays with 
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the ferrets or with women at the lower end of 
town, and spoke of his men behind their backs 
as **fool cattle/' while to their faces he talked 
magniloquently of the ** dignity of labour.'' 
Sometimes he could be seen reading socialist 
pamphlets, but he was too shrewd and selfish 
to talk his real convictions, if he had any. He 
saw the value of Sandy's idea. 

The result was that inside of two weeks a 
system of fire protection — ^unique and effica- 
cious — ^was established at the factory. Under 
the eaves, all around the building, extended a 
pipe attached to a water tank on the roof. At 
six-foot intervals open sprays let the water 
out when turned on from below. From each 
spray the water extended until it met that 
from the next spray, so that two seconds after 
the faucet below was turned on, the whole 
building was enveloped in a.continuous sheet 
of water, as well protected from fire without 
as mediaeval armour protected warriors from 
fleet arrows. 

For danger within, Sandy added to the 
same system of piping an automatic faucet, 
regulated by an expansive rubber, which set 
it off when the heat reached 150 degrees. An 
electric wire was connected from the auto- 
matic signal to the fire-engine house, six 
blocks away. 
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A week after the new system was put in, the 
fire engine was called out at midnight to the 
factory. The firemen woke the watchman, 
asleep in the office. With him they penetrated 
the boiler room, where they found a pile of 
shavings burned, but already deluged and the 
fire out. 

Sandy's automatic sprinkler had saved the 
plant. 

Soda boxes with holes in the bottom for 
bottles are expensive, but ten years ago they 
were twice as much so as now. Sandy had as 
much to do with the cutting of that price as 
the fall in lumber or the rise in trusts. He 
observed that it took a $2.50 a day workman 
ten minutes to bore three half holes in the end 
of a box. By two weeks of tinkering after 
hours and Sundays he contrived a machine 
that with one $2.50 workman turned out one 
hundred ends in ten minutes. In place of a 
jig-saw which did onlv one at a time, he made 
a double knife, called a '^router,'' stuck in a 
chuck, and regulated by an eccentric, punch 
the holes through a dozen in the same time. 
His mechanism not only supplanted the jig- 
saw, which had gouged out the interstices be- 
tween the holes made by the bit, but it also 
took the place of the bit. 

Sandy's eyes twinkled, his jaw dropped its 
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hard set and he sighed gayly when he had 
finished the soda-box machine. 

**It*s fnn,'' he said to the old man who 
worked at the next bench. *'But the gophers 
I had up in the mountains were more lively. 
It was a harder trick to get the best of them. 
You had to match your wits with theirs, and 
the game was a toss-up. Boards and steel and 
wheels are easy.'' 

As it had been only fun for him and had 
helped put in his spare time profitably, Sandy 
did not say or think much of his soda-box 
machine. He simply told the foreman about 
it, showed him how the work was done, and 
thought himself lucky to have his pay raised, 
for he was soon getting $2.50 a day. The 
foreman had attended to that, his reasons, as 
Sandy afterwards learned, being obvious. At 
last the ex-newsboy felt that he had achieved 
the independence his father had worshipped 
— ^the freedom that comes from mastery of a 
craft. 

The foreman had gone to the owner with 
Sandy's improvements. This owner was a 
well-dressed man, who never appeared in the 
morning without a carnation in his button- 
hole, and who came into the factory only once 
a month, on pay day. To him the foreman 
said: 
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** Here's some pretty good schemes I got up 
in my spare time. We've been able to lay off 
a watchman and we can do away with two 
renters next pay day, so you'll save about 
fifty dollars a week in wages." 

The next pay day the foreman got a raise 
of $25 a month. Then came the spring slou^ 
in orders and the owner told the foreman 
twenty men would have to be laid oflF, leaving 
it to the foreman to choose them. That night, 
before the men in the factory heard of the 
lay-oflF, a workman in a rival factory opened 
Sandy's eyes to the commercial value of the 
soda-box machine. 

**It's worth a fortune," he said. *^Why, 
that thing patented would bring its own price. 
Every factory in every city would have to 
have it — ^a case of fish or cut bait. A factory 
with that, if the others couldn't have it, would 
drown out soda-box competition." 

The next morning Sandy proposed to the 
foreman that he be allowed to use the factory 
machine as a model on which to apply for a 
patent on his invention. 

**I'm sorry, Sandy," he said, ^*but the old 
man never lets outsiders have anything to do 
with the machinery, and your name's down on 
the laid-off list. He put it there himself." 

**Why, you — ^you — ^you — ^you — ^yourself said 
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you couldn't get along without me/' blurted 
out Sandy. 

*' But I'm not the boss." 

Then the black truth came to Sandy. He 
saw what the foreman had done and knew 
that he was afraid the owner might find out 
who did make the invention. 

*^Tou — ^you — ferret," he muttered aloud, 
then quickly recovered his good humour, and, 
dazzling with a freckly laugh, said, in the 
midst of a bitter sigh : **I might muzzle you 
as I did a gopher once, but gophers are decent 
animals, and my old friends among them 
would give me the go-by if I stood for a fer- 
ret. I guess the worst thing that can happen 
to you is to have to associate with yourself. 
Good-bye." 

Sandy might have gone to the owner. He 
started that way, but checked himself. In- 
stead he started off to find Mickey, the only 
friend he could trust in the whole city. The 
two slept together that night, but before they 
dropped off to sleep Sandy said : 

**I wouldn't go begging to the old man, and 
I wouldn't squeal. He'll come to me yet. 
They can have the money and the credit, but 
there's one thing they can't have. They 
never can steal the fun of doing it. That's 
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Silence reigned for a long time. The saloon 
light across the street flickered and went out. 
The carts ceased rumbling, A ship in the har- 
bour struck eight bells, the midnight watch. 
The moon peeped over the masts, suflFusing 
the city with seas of bright night juice. Sandy 
lay staring out into the crescent disc with 
dreamy eyes. Suddenly the ghostly mast of a 
Russian merchantman, just in from Vladivos- 
tok, cut the disc in twain and Mickey turned 
over, his eyes wide open. 

**Say, tell me about them chipmunks 
again, '* he asked. ** Didn't you say they had 
long ears like rats? Were their stripes any- 
thing like what Lascar had in those Sunday 
pants he used to wearf 

^* Yes,'' replied Sandy, and his dream seem- 
ed to have crystallised. **The stripes were 
pretty, but there's something even better than 
that about the chipmunks. They're not fool- 
ish like the squirrels, who go and bury a 
whole winter's supply of nuts for somebody 
else to gobble. No, siree, Mr. Chipmunk can 
tell just where the nuts fall, and even when 
the ground's covered with snow he can go 
right down, burrowing deep, deep, until he 
strikes a bonanza of a nut mine. There's an- 
other thing, too, about chipmunks. You can't 
fool them twice the same way. Catch one in a 
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trap and the rest '11 all leave that part of the 
country/* 

Again silence. Then Sandy sat np so 
quickly and spoke with such earnestness that 
Mickey was awestruck. 

**Mr. Chipmunk, I take off my hat to you,*' 
whispered Sandy in a low voice. * ^ You 're the 
boy for me. They won't fool me again that 
way. A trade may be all right, but a profes- 
sion's better. What I need is more book 
learning. I '11 be a lawyer. ' * 



CHAPTEE VI 

ALINEB ad in the Star the next morn- 
ing which canght Sandy *s attention 
read: ** Wanted — Collector in law 
office. No experience necessary to ambitions 
yonng man who will take half pay in evening 
instmction. Apply, 9 to 12 a. m., Boom 522, 
Wilson block.** 

Want ads. of this sort are of two classes — 
the fake and the real. The fake ads. are put 
in by agencies who thus get needy men for the 
service of book concerns, house-to-house mer- 
chandise companies and the makers of vari- 
ous small useful devices. But this happened 
to be a real ad., so when Sandy got to Boom 
522 he found more than fifty men and boys 
crowding the corridor, although the clock 
pointed to 8 :50. 

Sandy sized up the crowd. Two men of 
ashy pallor were whispering gutturally about 
morphine needles. 

^*I*m shy on dope,** said one. **But if I 
can land this it*ll tide me over a week until 

67 
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my remittance comes. The folks are a bit be- 
hind this month, for they think I'm still up 
at the springs/* His companion looked at 
him with dead eyes and yawned. 

Most of the others were thin-chested, 
knock-kneed or hollow-eyed. A pimple-faced 
fellow near Sandy, abont his age, up too eariy 
to complete a toilet and still make the 9 
o'clock hour, was fixing his hair with a pocket 
comb, while he carefully scanned the varie- 
gated blotches in a round mirror the size of a 
dollar, which he took from his vest pocket. 

This reminded Sandy by contrast of his 
early morning start. Getting up at 5, he had 
walked out to Golden Gate Park to see the 
sun rise. Long-eared rabbits with white tails 
ran about the walks at that time, saucily se- 
cure from molestation, aware seemingly that 
not only the law and the public conscience, 
but the city's lying in bed late, protected 
them. With crumbs from his pocket Sandy 
teased a few up to his feet as he sat on a 
bench and played with them just as he once 
had with the gophers. Off in the bushes quail 
bobbed up pertly, then slyly whisked under 
the brush. Finally he found the nest of a 
golden oriole and sat watching it for a long 
while, as the sun came up — an apparition of 
sudden splendour, throwing out eulogies to 
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the landscape and babbling a flood of rebuke 
and challenge to the housetops. 

As this memory occupied him the inner 
door of an office on which was printed in 
small, neat letters, ** Martin & Martin, Attor- 
neys,'* was thrown open, a man's bald head 
and puckery, spectacled eyes appeared, and 
his shrill voice cried : 

**A11 of you go away and come back in an 
hour. Mr. Martin's busy and can't see you at 
present." 

The morphine fiend and his friend, the 
pimply youth, the thin-chested, the knock- 
kneed and the hollow-eyed filed out slowly, de- 
murring at the dismissal. Most of them were 
too inert to care. A sort of habit, like that of 
cows looking up from grazing when a train 
goes hurriedly by, had brought them, as they 
always went, to answer a promising ad. 

*^That is the gang the world owes a living 
to," said Sandy to the rear man, a bright, 
good-natured fellow with a corncob pipe, who 
explained he was a switch-engine fireman out 
on a strike. They were passing down the cor- 
ridor. 

**They ought to make good collectors, 
then," replied the fireman. **They seem to 
exist." 

^^But that isn't living," said Sandy. 
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He was the last down, going by the stairs, 
while the rest took the elevator. This was 
according to his calculation. He stepped be- 
hind a pillar in the lower hall until all had dis- 
appeared. Then he took the elevator back 
again. The office of Martin & Martin was 
empty. He rapped on the inner door. The 
same head reappeared. 

**Is Mr. Martin in?*' asked Sandy. 

*^Mr. H. S. Martin?'* 

*^Ye-es.** 

**What is your business?*' 

**I want to see him personally.** 

*'Does he know you?'* 

**He will want to. I'm the new collector.** 

*'GadI But you're long on nerve. Why, 
we haven't got the new collector yet. 
"What ** 

*^ Bring the young man in. Let's have a 
look at him," spoke a voice from inside. 

Sandy stepped into the presence of H. S. 
Martin, all of whose powers seemed to have 
ascended into his head — ^his forehead. He re- 
minded Sandy of a eucalyptus tree, whose 
lower branches had been shorn for kindling 
wood, while aloft he bore a triumphant tuft, 
higher than the most vainglorious pine, al- 
most as high as the royal redwoods. His 
body was thin, shrivelled and immaculately 
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dressed. Whiskers had been built out to hide 
a retreating chin, above which bloodless lips 
pursed. Piercing black eyes shot menacing 
lights from under a bulging brow. Mr. Mar- 
tin was fifty-five, a bachelor, a deacon in 
an uptown church and one of the chief counsel 
in the city. He never appeared in court, but 
sat in his office and gave advice to his three 
clients — ^he had but three — ^the Consolidated 
Transportation Company, the American Glu- 
cose Company, and the Southern Atlantic 
Railroad — all multi-millionaire corporations. 
His brother handled the mercantile busi- 
ness. 

** Young man, what did you mean by saying 
you were the new collector?' 'asked Mr. Mar- 
tin of Sandy. 

**IVe got a way of pretending I am what- 
ever I want to be, so long as it's reasonable. 
I find it gets me there. I wanted to be your 
collector, so I just imagined for a minute that 
I was. Your man snatched me up before I 
had a chance to explain." 

**It's dangerous impudence." 

**Well, if I didn't have a little impudence 
what good would I be as a collector?" 

^^That's right. That's right. I like it. I 
like it. If you're not too fresh, you may be 
the man for me. It's not a collector I want. 
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however, but something a little higher — a sort 
of private secretary.'' 

Sandy did not dare think. It was too good 
to be true. All the ambitions and desires that 
lay deep in his heart to be gratified at once I — 
it was unbelievable. Had he let his mind run 
on the possibility he would have found it even 
a greater chance than the Tuolumne school- 
house had been the month after his father 
died. The searching eyes of Mr. Martin were 
darting keenly suspicious glances on him, 
through him, into him. He felt his innermost 
secrets flayed out. He wondered if his last 
chance would be gone should the great lawyer 
know how near he had come to being a light- 
weight pugilist. Could Sandy have known 
what was the truth, that H. S. Martin had the 
night before been the holder of a gallery seat 
in the Pavilion, where, his collar pulled up, 
his hat over his eyes,* he had seen Joe Gans 
knock out another coloured boy, the waiting 
applicant might have revealed his claims to 
fame. But he did not know. 

**How did you miss that crowd out there? 
the old duds and the poor shoes of the Lord, I 
call them," continued the lawyer. 

**I didn't miss them, I was one of them, but 
I didn't like the company. I went downstairs 
with them, turned right back, and here I am." 
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'^WeU— well. That's thoughtful. That's 
business. I believe I might use you here in 
the office with me. Have you any refer- 
ences!" 

**No." 

*^ Where did you come from! Tell me all 
about yourself." 

Sandy told as briefly as he could of the 
clearing, Mariposa, the newsboys and the box 
factory. At the mention of Mariposa the 
black eyes snapped. 

'*IVe got an uncle, a clothing merchant, 
John Hunter, up there. Do you know him!" 
asked Mr. Martin. 

Sandy took off his coat, turned the collar 
wrongside out and showed to the lawyer a 
stamped label, gummed on the inside, bearing 
the words: ^^John Hunter, Mariposa, Cali- 
fornia." 

^*I bought this coat there," he said. 

Without hesitation, Mr. Martin turned to 
his desk, saying to Sandy: *^Come back this 
afternoon. I may talk business to you. But, 
hold on, what's your name!" 

Sandy told his name. As he left the room 
Mr. Martin gave to a messenger boy this tele- 
gram: **To John Hunter, Mariposa, CaL: 
Do you know a Malcolm McKnight, familiar- 
ly called Sandy, who^went to the Mariposa 
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High School two winters ago? Wire immedi- 
ately, my expense, about his family and char- 
acter.'* 

It was two hours before the answer came : 
**Boy known as fair student and crack ath- 
lete. Nothing bad about him. Widowed 
mother keeps millinery store here — John 
Hunter.'* 

That afternoon Mr. Martin said to Sandy: 
^'Come in the morning. To begin with, I'll 
pay you $10 a week — ^if I like you. If I don't 
— ^but I'm going to like you." 



1 



CHAPTER Vn 

^TT^HE next morning Sandy was shown to 
the room where he had first seen Mr. 
Martin. It was a small place, with a 
single desk and one chair. 

**This is yonr place, '^ said the great man, 
who had lost his genial manner of the day 
before and was now distraught and forbid- 
ding. **It belongs to yon alone and to no one 
else. A thousand people may come in here 
in a day, bnt, mind yon, no one gets past. 
Yon turn down all intruders just the way you 
turned down that crowd of loots and my bald- 
headed old spindle-shanks yesterday. Learn 
all men's business, turn their brains wrong- 
side out, get at their hearts, but offend no- 
body, never lose your temper, always oe cour- 
teous and obliging, and get rid of every fool 
as easily as a fly escapes the wrath of the 
thin-skinned. The world is composed of two 
classes — the fools and others. I want the 
others, but I seem to be a target for fools. To 
every thousand fools there's one wise man. 

7S 
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That^s the proportion, for I've worked it out 
and know. Now, for every fool that gets past 
you into my room I dock you a dollar a week 
on salary; for every wise man you let in to 
see me you get a dollar advance. Under- 
stand!*' 

Sandy's eyes twinkled and his brain was 
busy. He nodded. Mr. Martin, with a menac- 
ing frown, slammed the inner door and disap- 
peared. With that quizzical, cahn smile play- 
ing over his cheeks, Sandy stood for a few 
minutes looking into Market street, out of 
which rose the odour of traffic. The efferves- 
cence of San Francisco, with all its gaiety, 
noise and light-heartedness, came up to him. 
He was thinking of the costume play he had 
seen the last week in which Gil de Berault, 
called the Black Death, stood waiting, hat in 
hand, in the anteroom of the imperious Car- 
dinal Richelieu, begging for life and being 
given the most delicate and dangerous com- 
mission in that omnipotent prelate's domain. 
He saw that he himself was the same adven- 
turer, in a later age, seeking his fortune in a 
strange, huge city with wits and his strong 
right arm his only aids, while over his head, 
as at once a shield and a menace, hung that 
mystic all-powerful sign of the modem Car- 
dinal Richelieu, this Ulustrious Martin who 
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guided the underground destinies of the ten- 
tacled city. But as he cast over the conditions 
of the service a sudden sense of their unfair- 
ness pressed upon him and threw him off his 
guard for a moment. He rushed to the door 
of that fatal inner office, thrust it open and 
looked in upon the tufted eucalyptus, deep in 
thought. Mr. Martin stood in one comer, his 
head sunk on his breast, his forefinger press- 
ing his lips, his thumb under his chin. The 
solid, logical appointment of the place was 
proof of the severe, plain thinking of the oc- 
cupant. Ranks of books filling a twenty-foot 
wall space from floor to ceiling packed the 
four sides with legal asperity. Leather chairs 
of a stately, elegant pattern were arranged 
about a table, innocent of all debris. A newly 
filled inkstand and a squarely pointed pen 
were the only ornaments. The thin back, with 
its dome-like head, turned mechanically, as on 
a pivot. 

**Wellf** thundered the awesome chest 
tones. 

**What^l I do if more than ten fools get by 
mef I haven't got much money saved, and 
there's lots of people in this city," timidly 
said Sandy, in a sly, ingenuous way. 

**You can owe it to me — ^you can owe it to 
me," replied the lawyer, abstractedly. Sud- 
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denly he straightened up, realising what 
Sandy meant. 

** You/' he cried, ** clear out of here. Don't 
bother me again to-day. Have Charley bring 
my lunch at 1 o'clock. If my brother calls let 
him in. Everybody else (*to the headsman,' 
Sandy thought he said) to the elevator. As 
for you, nobody works here without pay. If 
ten fools get past you — ^well, you'll be the 
eleventh to get out of the office. I'm looking 
for the thousandth man." 

Sandy stepped into his own office, the ante- 
room to the chamber of the brain of three 
gigantic corporations which certain street- 
comer orators were in the habit of calling 
** hydra-headed octopuses sucking the life- 
blood of the people." As he arranged his 
little desk, on which he found only a memoran- 
dum pad and a calendar, the outer door open- 
ed, a shy little woman in a green shawl and a 
poke bonnet twenty years behind the fashions 
stepped in and looked into his face 
with a confiding gaze. She had the de- 
mure gentleness of old persons whose 
lives have been spent in homely toil 
and on whose faces is written their heart 
history. About her eyes were lines pro- 
duced either by craft or by exalted suffer- 
ing; it would have been difficult to tell 
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which. Sandy saw in her the appari- 
tion of his mother. 

**Is Mr. Martin in! ^^ she asked, tentatively. 

Sandy hesitated. Her kind old face ap- 
pealed to him and all his heart welled out to 
her. Besides^ he had never lied. 

**Yes/^hesaid. 

**Then I want to see him. I belong to his 
parish and he told me last Sunday at church 
that he would see me to-day/^ she explained 
in a plain way, looking him straight in the 
eyes. 

**A11 right. 1^11 go in and speak to him,^' 
said Sandy. When he had inquired the night 
before about Mr. Martin he had found that 
the lawyer's church was almost as big a fac- 
tor in his life as his business — ^that, indeed, 
the two might be said to be equal factors, for 
he plunged into his church with a zeal equal 
to that with which he prosecuted the laby- 
rinthine issues of his immense corporations. 
There was one thing, however, which Sandy 
did not and could not know — that downtown 
and uptown were two different worlds to Mr. 
Martin, and that he never let one interfere 
with the other. 

**No. You needn't mind, he knows me. 
We're fine friends,** said the little old lady, 
sidling past Sandy as she spoke. He started 
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to head her oflF, but that look about her eyes 
reproved him as though she had been his 
mother. She reached the door and passed 
into the inner oflSce. Sandy gasped, but re- 
assured himself when the door closed and the 
minutes passed without an outbreak. It was 
half an hour before the little woman came out, 
ushered by the grim lawyer, who bowed be- 
nignantly, saying: 

**It is all right, Mrs. Irwin. It shall be 
attended to.^' 

Sandy, his back turned, looking out of the 
window, felt elated and was sure another dol- 
lar had been added to his salary. As soon 
as Mrs. Irwin had disappeared Mr. Martin 
called : 

^'Charleyl^' 

The bald-headed bookkeeper ran out of the 
next office. 

**Put Mr. McKnight on the salary list at 
$10 a week. Then dock him a dollar for dere- 
liction of duty,*' he directed, calmly, and dis- 
appeared. 

**Was she stringing mef '' asked Sandy of 
Charley. 

' * Naw. But the girl with the gay headpiece 
is a little nutty on the children's playground 
proposition. The old man half supports it, 
and she pesters him till he can't rest. I heard 
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him tell his brother the other day he'd about 
made np his mind to quit it.'' 

*'But why didn't he want to see herf " 

**Well, you'd better leam quick that he 
never sees any o' them people here. He has 
his hours at home for that. Church is busi- 
ness, but business ain't church." 

The next caller was an insurance agent 
whom Sandy easily turned down. Then came 
two women with a subscription list to a 
church charity. His experience with Mrs. 
Irwin had taught him to inquire closely into 
the business of the callers, so he soon evaded 
these by carefully explaining that Mr. Martin 
was engaged on vastly important matters just 
then and that they might call and see him at 
his home office during his specified hours. A 
law clerk, with a summons to serve, then con- 
vinced Sandy that he had a right to see Mr. 
Martin. So Sandy let him in. In an instant 
the law clerk hurried out, his hat over his 
eyes, and the terrible voice floated past 
Sandy, crying: 

** Charley, dock Mr. McKnight a dollar for 
dereliction of duty." 

Sandy looked for information from Charley 
and found that the summons could just as 
well have been served on the other Martin. 
What he found out about Mr. Martin he had 
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to get from the other clerks, from observa- 
tion and from instinct. Mr. Martin said little 
or nothing to him. When he came in in the 
morning he would pass a laconic word or two, 
directing what should be done for the day, 
naming the few whom he wanted to see, the 
time for his lunch and what messages there 
were for the oflSce boy to deliver. Then he 
would bury himself in his room, like a mole in 
his hole, and be immersed for hours at a time 
in some complicated legal problem. To his 
gruff call Sandy would open the door to find 
him stretched over his table, surrounded by 
maps, charts, papers and law books. Some- 
times he would be stretched out flat on his 
stomach on the floor, the books and papers 
scattered all about him. For an hour in the 
afternoon his stenographer went in on tiptoe 
and emerged without uttering a word, awe- 
struck, breathless. 

*'The steel in that man^s voice frightens 
me,'* she observed one morning to Sandy as 
she passed, for he always had a smile for her, 
as he had for every one. 

Four times the first week the voice floated 
out to Charley, directing him to *'dock Mr. 
McEjiight a dollar for dereliction of duty.^^ 

Not another word, not a sign came from 
Mr. Martin to indicate whether or not he liked 
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his new secretary. Only that hard, thrilling 
voice cried out its implacable sentence. At 
each cry Sandy's heart throbbed. He would 
grit his teeth and mutter to himself that it 
should never cry that way again. 

But yet again, Saturday morning, when he 
had let in a politician from the City Hall, it 
rang out its throbbing summons. Sandy was 
at his wits' end. 

**Ye're gettin' on, kid," said the book- 
keeper sympathetically, as he handed Sandy 
his yellow pay envelope, in which were five 
silver dollars, that afternoon. ** YouVe lasted 
longer than any we've had for a month. I 
believe the old man has taken a fancy to you. 
He seems to put more ginger into his words. 
He pets his cubs like a lioness, with heavy 
paws that sometimes hurt." 

The next week Sandy got seven silver dol- 
lars, for he let in a vice-president of the new 
railway system and a civil engineer just up 
from Mexico with reports of a vast new coun- 
try down there which the Southern Atlantic 
Railroad was opening up. He had learned to 
keep the church people, chance friends, the 
agents, politicians, grafters and the idly curi- 
ous away. The third week he passed a uni- 
versity professor with a mineral discovery 
and found eight dollars in his envelope that 
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pay night. The following Monday a party of 
six miners from Placer county with more in- 
formation from the same discovery called. 
He took chances on them. They stayed an 
hour, and when they came ont Mr. Martin fol- 
lowed them, passing a sidelong grin at Sandy, 
as a big cat might leer at her kittens. The 
next Saturday in Sandy's envelope were a 
gold eagle and four silver dollars. 



CHAPTER Vm 

ONE morning Charley handed Sandy 
what ringside patrons know as **a 
kidney pnnch/^ Sandy, concealing 
the wince that he felt, tnmed with rigid dig- 
nity npon the bookkeeper, the intent aloof- 
ness that had of late become more and more 
a part of him indicated in the backward slope 
of his head and in his c:rey eves kindling with 
suppressed wrath. The bookkeeT)er had never 
before seen him that way. Only the preced- 
ing night Sandy had come to him for inside 
details of Mr. Martin's business and the sym- 
pathetic friendliness of the new secretary had 
thawed him out completely. Hence his famil- 
iarity with the punch. 

**I wouldn't want to mix it with you, 
Charley," Sandy drawled, and slowly the 
tense brows unbent. Something of the su- 
preme hauteur of the ring champion who has 
never been defeated awed the bookkeeper. 

**Just a friendly jab. Only a howdy," 
blurted Charley, who tried to go on explain- 
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ing and ta renew the friendship of the night 
before, but Sandy was already deep in his 
law book. An indefinable something that 
Charley searched to explain all morning, mut- 
tering to himself as he puttered over his 
work, kept back other words and froze him 
out of the anteroom as completely as he ever 
had been frozen out of Mr. Martin's chamber. 
**I always said the old man'd make or 
break any cub he took up with,'' observed 
Charley to the stenographer as they went out 
to lunch. * * That new red-headed secretary o ' 
his is already puttin' on more airs than th' 
janitor. Wasn't only last night that he 
chinned and slummed it with me like we'd 
been to a college frat together, an' here he is 
this morning like a turkey gobbler that's es- 
caped Thanksgiving. Can't touch him with a 
ten-foot pole. No, siree. Says to me he'd 
fix it, an' I heard yestiday he's the game one 
that put it over Lascar the Red before Lascar 
skipped out with that chunk o' newsboy 
money. There's somethin' I like about him, 
though. He knows his business already, that 
fellow. But, mark my word — one o' two 
things 's got to happen. Either he'll be wipin' 
th' old man's boots or he'll be sellin' papers 
again inside uv a month. He makes me think 
o' them antidotes about great men in the 
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papers. I wuz readin^ only last night how th ^ 
King o' Ingland can slap any old shoulder he 
takes a hunch on, but nary a guy can get fresh 
with ^im. An' there's only one King in the 
Martin isles/' 

Later that same day Mr. Martin called 
Sandy in and said to him: **Mr. McKnight, 
there is an annual meeting of the Foreign 
Missionary Board this afternoon and I'm due 
there now. We've got six men sailing for 
Calcutta to-morrow, and I can't possibly es- 
cape attending, though it is strictly against 
my principles to let anything interfere with 
business. Just at this moment a most exas- 
perating situation has arisen which threatens 
to upset not only the Missionary Board, but 
the Southern Atlantic Railroad. ' ' As the law- 
yer spoke, directly, logically, Sandy became 
more and more astonished. Never before had 
Mr. Martin addressed so long a speech to him, 
and he knew it must have some tremendous 
meaning. 

**The North Beach and Larkspur Com- 
pany," continued Mr. Martin, *^but an hour 
ago, through its attorney, Mr. Arthur Mason, 
with offices on the floor below this, commenced 
suit in equity against the Southern Atlantic 
Railroad to gain control of the triangular 
strip of land purchased by us lately for the 
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use of our passenger traflSc entering the city. 
The real meaning of that suit, if it succeeds, 
is this: It will block every bit of overland 
traffic on our road and so impede the subur- 
ban traffic that the newspapers and the people 
would be hot after us in half an hour. The 
object of the North Beach and Larkspur os- 
tensibly is to stand us up for another million, 
but underneath is a long political move where- 
by the directors think they see a chance of 
controlling Southern Atlantic stock. They 
have already commenced building their tracks 
and we must have an injunction out to re- 
strain them before morning if we wish to hold 
our property. 

**What I want you to do is this: Get 
from my stenographer a copy of the bill for 
an injunction which I have written. Then 
find Judge Morrow, of the Federal Court, 
submit it to him and wait until he signs it. 
Then hurry back here. The injunction sum- 
mons must be served on the North Beach and 
Larkspur by 8 o^clock in the morning. You Ve 
been with me now a little over two months 
without making a serious break, and I think 
I can trust you. ^* 

Mr. Martin was hurrying into his street 
coat as he finished, and Sandy realised that 
although the signing of the injunction might 
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mean much to the lawyer and much more to 
the railroad, it meant still more to him; all 
his fntnre in the law was at stake. 

While he had been in Mr. Martinis oflSce 
Sandy had been working night and day with 
the law books. Mr. Martin himself was al- 
ways down in the morning before any of his 
clerks, and was the last out in the evening. 
He kept a twelve-hour day. Sandy secured a 
key to the office, and he made it an imperative 
duty always to get in ahead of his employer, 
keep pace with him through the day and not 
quit until he had seen the pale face, bundled 
in its great coat, hurrying down toward the 
elevator. He realised that this fidelity, to- 
gether with the luck that was always his, had 
brought the present chance. 

Judge Morrow was not in his office. His 
secretary did not know his whereabouts. The 
secretary was friendly with Sandy. 

**Sort of lowry day, isn^t it?'^ he asked. 
** Sorry, too. I^d planned that yacht trip I 
wanted you to go on for this afternoon. I 
guess it won^t blow too hard. Can you come 
along! '^ 

*'Not with this business on,'* said Sandy, 
and hurried out. 

For three hours he searched for the Judge 
in all the haunts he could think of. Nowhere 
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was the Judge to be found. At dinner in one 
of the downtown restaurants, where music 
and beer are served with the high-priced cook- 
ing, a place he went to on special occasions 
and where he now thought he might find the 
Judge, Sandy glanced up to find that Colonel 
Mason was at the next table. Evidently im- 
portant business must have detained him, 
too. Of a sudden the identity of Colonel 
Mason, the opposing attorney, fiashed over 
him. 

The schoolhouse vision and the later meet- 
ing at the fountain had been too real for 
Sandy to forget for an instant. Moreover, no 
other woman had ever crossed his mind, his 
heart or his experience. And now by the same 
flash of memory and intuition he recognised 
the girPs father, though he had but hurriedly 
seen the Colonel as Dad Whittaker had been 
pulled away that terrible day in Tuolumne. 
As he was keenly examining Colonel Mason a 
daring idea came to Sandy. Wliy not learn 
of this opposing attorney where to find Judge 
Morrow, and thus from his master ^s opponent 
glean his first victory! 

It was daring, it was simple — and it was 
Sandy. He forgot that Colonel Mason was 
her father. He was only an adversary in a 
huge game of skill, a mightier and more diffi- 
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cult game than the manly art of self-defence. 
Yes. The Colonel did not know that he be- 
longed to H. S. Martin. Doubtless Mason, 
genial and generous, remembered him only as 
a vague face out of the many he met daily. 
Possibly, even, he located Sandy as a deputy 
in the County Clerk's office, where the two 
had often passed one another. 

** Good-evening, '^ said Sandy, as he paid 
his waiter and walked past Colonel Mason's 
table. **I'm looking for Judge Morrow. 
Where do you think I could find him!" 

**0h, hello I" said the Colonel, looking up 
and recognising Sandy as one of the clerks he 
knew. **Yes. He's in San Rafael — ^his sum- 
mer home. Went there two hours ago. I left 
him on his way to the ferry." 

With a subtle air of bravado Sandy nodded 
a dignified assent. 

** Thank you," said he, and passed on with 
a cheerful^ * * good-night. ' ' 

**I owe you a million and a quarter," he 
laughed into the night as he ran down Market 
street. As he ran he made his plans. It was 
clear what he would have to do. Dunlop, the 
Judge's secretary, who had invited him on 
the yacht ride, was in Sausalito. The yacht 
was anchored over there, for Dunlop had 
often talked about the times he had on it and 
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had often urged Sandy to join him. He alone 
could find the Judge. Sandy must get to 
Sausalito that night and ride back again with 
Dunlop. 



CHAPTER IX 

AT the ferry Sandy just missed the 8 :45 
boat, so he had to wait for the 10 :20. 
It was hard waiting as he eyed the 
clock. He stamped up and down, his hands 
clenched. In ten minutes he discovered that 
his thirty inspections of the minute hand had 
retarded it, so he set out on a long walk 
through the water front. Down near the 
Broadway dock he saw a 'Longshoreman stick 
a Chinaman in the eye with a knife. A police- 
man and a crowd of about a dozen, among 
which was Sandy, ran up to the Chinaman, 
bleeding like a butchered pig. The white man 
had disappeared. The policeman arrested 
the Chinaman. Sandy remembered long af- 
terward that he wondered what the policeman 
would have done had the white man been 
stabbed. At that time he only saw, mixed in 
the dabbled face of the Chinaman, a livid sen- 
tence: 

**Mr. McKnight, you are dismissed for 
dereliction of duty.** 

As the ferry at last swung out into the bay 
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the harbour police sang out : ' * Double watch 
in the pilot-house. Oale springing up out o' 
the Gate/' 

As they pulled out into the slip at Sausalito 
the wind whistled keen and devilish up Rich- 
ardson's Bay. The heavens tore out a great 
oath of thunder, and, to a lightning's flash, 
huge drops of rain began to fall. When he 
alighted at Sausalito he buttoned his coat 
around his neck, for the rain was pelting 
down. At the hotel a sleepy clerk told him 
Dunlop lived back among the hills, he did not 
know just where. 

**It's off up that way," he said, waving an 
indirect finger toward Tamalpais. The moun- 
tain loomed lordily behind and a watery ex- 
panse of air hovered over the inwaters of the 
sea, now raging. Sandy woke up a -man in a 
house three blocks back and received oaths 
for his zeal. 

**How should I know! There's ten thou- 
sand people in this burg," yelled the man. 
* * Come around in the morning. This isn't the 
Barbary Coast. That's why people live 
here." 

Two blocks farther on, where a gaslight 
was trying to silver a pampas plume in the 
front yard, while the rain got along much 
better by drenching it in wet, Sandy roused 
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a man who thought Dunlop lived round the 
comer in a green house. At the green house, 
which looked like an ink-pot, everything was 
so black Sandy could not tell where the yurd 
left off and where the house began. There 
was not a light within two blocks. He entered 
a side gate and started up a smooth path, so 
slippery with new mud that he fell and 
skinned his hand as he tried to protect him- 
self going down. He banged at the back door. 
No response. Then he threw pebbles at a 
window; the only one in the house he could 
distinguish, because it had white curtains. A 
night-capped head finally appeared behind a 
sash raised two inches. 

**Is it the policed came a faint call. 

**I want Henry Dunlop,^' yelled Sandy, his 
voice almost drowned by a gust of fearful 
power which at that moment tore around the 
side of the building. 

**I'll call him,** came back, and the window 
slammed. 

In ten minutes, during which Sandy stood 
on the porch, shivering, Dunlop appeared. 

* * This is uncanny, * ' he said. * * I was dream- 
ing about you. Come in and get dry. ' * 

*'Get your coat and come on with me. I'm 
looking for the Judge." 

* * You won 't have to look far. He 's in here. 
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Mnst have come over on the boat you took. 
He's missed the last train to San Rafael. 
Come in.'' 

Sandy fonnd the Judge toasting his shins 
over a fire. He read the bill, took a fountain 
pen from his pocket and signed it. Sandy 
turned to Dunlop. 

'*I haven't a minute to spare," he said; 
* ' I 'm going back. ' ' 

* * You can 't. The last train 's gone. ' ' 

^*But I'm going." 

*' Crazy! If I hadn't seen you on to your 
job this afternoon, I'd think you got out of 
Napa instead of 'Frisco." 

Sandy quickly explained that he must be at 
Mr. Martin's oflSce at 8 o'clock in the morn- 
ing with the signed injunction. 

*'A11 right. We'll sleep and catch the first 
boat in the morning. It'll get us there by 
7 o'clock," said Dunlop. 

*'Why not try the yacht and be sure to 
make it? The moon '11 be np soon," Sandy 
cried, and Lis eyes twinkled with a roguish 
antit^ipation of the blow on the bay, 

** She's a-rlppin' through the Gate 
twenty-knotter/' was Dunlop ^s only ri 
he looked out, shivering. ^'It'g g^ t 
shot we'd go to tlie bottom^j "" 
patrol in nights like I 
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** Better the bottom than fizzle out now,'' 
said Sandy. *' Besides, it'll be fun." His 
eyes gleamed and his old fire of dare-deviltry 
began to blaze in his face. Dunlop's spirit 
kindled. There was smouldering in him, too, 
a reckless something handed down from his 
father, who had been a mate on a South Sea 
trader. 

*a'll go with you," yelled Dunlop. *'But 
it's a race with the devil." 

They found the yacht, a twenty-four-foot- 
er, with mainsail and jibboom, covered with 
tarpaulin and hauled in close to a plank walk 
to which she was securely lashed, though the 
heavy sea was dashing her up and down. On 
the stern Sandy read, ''Nancy Lee, Sausa- 
lito." She was a saucy little thing, and made 
a gay, defiant show in smooth water, but she 
was no craft for a storm. They quickly peeled 
the tarpaulin, uncast the ropes, rigged the 
sail, jumped in and rode off. As they turned 
the ferry slip and were racing into the bay a 
clock tolled out a single note. It was 1 in the 
morning. Sandy could feel the vast heave of 
the Pacific as he stood by the mainsail, a-hold 
of the sheets. Dunlop was at the tiller. Under 
them, swell after swell, rolled the waves, 
which the wind chopped as they lapped their 
fat sides over the slender boat. 
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The rain drenched them with soft water 
and the waves deluged them with salt. Sandy 
seized a tin dipper and began baling. It 
seemed that he had been dipping longer than 
the average length of a coal miner's life when 
Dnnlop cried: 

*'If we ain't up off San QuentinI" 

Sandy looked up to find the walls of the 
prison staring at them and a light from the 
comer blinking through the rain. 

*'Reef that sail," cried Dunlop. 

Sandy tried to pull the sail in, but the rain 
had made it heavy, and as fast as he pulled 
the wind bellied it, so he lost all control. 
Finally he began patiently, at the bottom, and 
took in one piece at a time, hitching each 
strap around the mast as he came to it, and 
binding it fast. Then Dunlop began tacking 
to face the wind, which was blowing straight 
from the Gate. It was fully two hours from 
the time they left before they were again op- 
posite Sausalito. 

All this while across the leap of waters 
came the blast of salty air and whistled the 
wild ascending lash into insensate foam. The 
moon rose in its last quarter, low in the west, 
faint with rain, and sicklied the sea with phos- 
phorescence. A dead brilliance filled the air 
with phantoms as though souls had wandered 
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back to regret. One hour, two hours the gleam 
persisted, then faded, fell and was gone. 

From time to time Sandy threw off the bot- 
tomless gloom in which he was wrapped and 
gazed aloft into the heavens. His brilliant, 
steadfast eyes glowed with deep ardour. His 
spirit lay tremulous and leaping in those lus- 
trous orbs. The patient, heady toiler became 
infrequently apt and voluntary. Then to his 
work. He fought as a fierce, wild castaway 
moaning in the rock of the shaggy bay. He 
knew not where he was going or how. That 
he trusted to Dunlop. The salt of his sweat 
answering the salt of the sea, he reefed and 
dipped, dipped and reefed, until the muscles 
on his arms shone through his clinging coat 
like chickens* tendons knifed for the kitchen. 

And somehow, in his soul, a deep prayer of 
gratitude ascended to Whatever Power had 
placed him there. Not the idea of losing, nor 
the thought of death, nor even the pure folly 
of the struggle entered his mind, for it was a 
battle gallant enough for a young heart to 
fight in and wide enough for a boy's spirit to 
roam. 

All the great city — ^its men, its prizes, its 
feuds and hatreds, its shows, mardies, spec- 
tacles, its beautiful women, its one glorious 
woman — ^beckoned. The sweltering skies, the 
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sleet rain, the cutting wind threatened, and 
from below the tidal sweep of the Pacific, 
churned into fury, held him in stem embrace. 
Fighting from midnight, fighting till dawn, he 
battled there with unknown, just-felt splen- 
dours all about him. 

For it was youth, and he gloried in it. Not 
for all of that city — ^no, not for all the cities 
on the globe — would he have lost a moment of 
its deified intensity. 

Again and again he threw his knotty, fib- 
rous hands into the cool air and uttered his 
unvoiced prayer of thanks. All the lover and 
all the fighter in him spoke. It was youth — 
buoyant, real, irresistibly restless. 

The lights from Lime and Bonita points 
could be seen- now and then as they flicked 
through the darkness. All the rest of the bay 
was black. Finally, and then Sandy knew it 
must be getting along toward dawn, he could 
distinguish the hills of San Francisco. They 
seemed miles away. On the brow of one the 
steel skeleton of a new building could be made 
out, like a giant spider sprawled on the night. 
Dunlop and Sandy had spoken few words. 
Both were wet to the skin. They could see an 
island growing big out of the waters. Of a 
sudden the voice of a soldier picket cried : 

* * Ahoy there I * * Foggy and lost in the wind. 
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came the warning, too late: **Do yer want a 
slice o ^ Shag Rock ! ' ' 

It was Alcatraz. 

With the crash of the yacht's keel on the 
Tock came the first stray sunbeam and showed 
the fortress gloomy above, rising like a bun- 
gling force straight in the air. Luminous juts 
of cloudland flecked across the bay. The rain 
had stopped. The lacy jag unwreathed its 
filmy grayness. Light gasped in through the 
Gate. The hollow shore line, undulating like 
an oyster, assembled. Dawn was struggling 
with night. 

**The ropes!'' yelled the voice. *'It's a 
wreck on Shag Rock." 

This was in the years before dynamite had 
blown the rock into atoms, and as the soldiers 
assembled with their life-saving apparatus on 
the north of Alcatraz, the Nancy Lee, her bow 
stove in and fast sinking, could be seen, spit 
on the dumb, gray stones. Two voices from 
her rigging were crying for help. 

The ropes were thrown, Sandy and Dunlop 
grasped them and were hauled, wet, sore, ex- 
hausted by the unequal battle, to the sentinel 
walk. The sickly pallor of a muggy day was 
over the bay and all its cities. 

Yet a mile of angry waters lay between Al- 
catraz and North Beach, and two miles of 
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pavement between North Beach and Mr. Mar- 
tin 's office. In two hours the legal day wonld 
dawn, as the hinted sun told that its day had 
already begun. 



CHAPTER X 

WHEN Mr. Martin came to his office at 
8 o'clock the next morning he found 
the injunction, properly signed, on 
his desk. Sandy and Dunlop had been 
taken from Alcatraz by the Government 
tug McDowell, which had stopped on 
its early morning trip to the city for 
supplies. 

**I guess it won^t rain any more to-day, ^^ 
said Sandy to Charley, looking out at the sky, 
which was clearing. He looked shabby in a 
pair of overalls and an old jumper borrowed 
from the janitor in the engine-room, where he 
had dried himself out. 

** Can't,'' replied Charley. *'It all came 
down last night." 

For the first time since he had gone to work 
for Mr. Martin, Sandy took half an hour off. 
It was to dry himself; but his pride and satis- 
faction in winning the race with time made 
apologies. Instead of plying his law books, 
as had been his wont, he took up a pamphlet 
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he had found two nights before in an old book 
store. 

This was the report of a lecture by Robert 
IngersoU on the death of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Out of it one of those simplicities 
of speech that slip through the soul as a sun- 
beam through a crystal had pierced the boy's 
brain and had kindled his imagination. In a 
flash he realised something of the meaning 
and immensity of the childhood he had lived, 
and with a rush the nature he had once adored 
swept into his life and again assumed domin- 
ion there. It was as if a living voice had 
spoken to him in the hard city which had 
given him only knocks for his courage, deceit 
for his honesty and lies for his frankness. 

At this first glance he made friends with 
literature. His was the mind that precedes 
training, just as his was the courage that pre- 
cedes caution. There be men of other mold 
whose caution precedes their courage. With 
such it is ever perched upon the shoulder to 
preach peril in a crisis: such it is who are 
found with bullets in their backs where rebel- 
lions mark high water. But Sandy's caution 
was of the stuff that is builded into shields. 
It was the stress and storm in which he 
gloried, and if caution could advance his in- 
terest he used it; if it could not, he threw it 
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to such Pacific zephyrs as had caressed the 
bay the night before. 

So with his mind. It was not a thing of 
rote and learning. It had come up in him 
through slow time and natural formation, like 
sequoias in the Sierras. Back there when he 
saw tracks leading from the henhouse door 
it did not take him long to tell whether a fox 
or a puma had done the deed. And when he 
came to learn the wisdom of the streets as he 
had once imbibed that of the backwoods it did 
not take him long to make up his mind that 
the power of such men as Mr. Martin came 
elsewhere than from their grasp of that un- 
graspable thing — ^law. What he knew had 
come to him as easily as food to blackbirds or 
feathers to the bald eagle. His little experi- 
ence with the ** moral suasion'' principles, 
ideas that pleased his natural disposition, had 
disgusted him with books and he had turned 
his back on them. 

''The fellows that write them have no time 
to live them,'' he had explained to Mickey one 
night. ''So what good are they to folks liv- 
ing! A thing that's no use is no use. " With 
which profound remark the two passed down 
the street to where Keg Slocum had his cor- 
ner saloon. Keg had taken a fancy to Sandy 
and occasionally enlightened him, after pass- 
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ing his respects to one who had been a school- 
teacher. After his own fashion he would say : 

''Books most often gets atween a party's 
heels to trip him up. Study men's my doc- 
trine. There's my library," and he would 
jerk a podgy finger toward a backroom where 
half a dozen beery loafers were exploring for 
the hundredth time the science of pinochle. 

But Sandy had had just enough of books to 
know their value, and his mind was keen to 
relish their delights. Besides, his mother had 
never lost an opportunity to dwell on the 
value of an education, and if Sandy had any 
religion it was his mother! Her he wor- 
shipped with a blind, tenacious, primeval 
adoration. Her tenacity, combined with his 
cheat at the box factory, his ambition and his 
abnormal keenness to discover what put men 
on in the world, had brought him around 
again to books, much as he distrusted 
them. 

For most books Sandy had the same fetish 
veneration, coupled with the same instinctive 
distrust that a curious countryman has for a 
sleight-of-hand performer. He was scrupu- 
lously honest and he was ingenuous. He be- 
lieved what he read. He always gave a writer 
credit for having as much sincerity and as 
much earnestness as he had himself. More- 
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over, he had a vague belief that some sort of 
glittering halo surmounted the head of every 
man who wrote a book and that a divine com- 
mission must have warranted him in so far 
presuming upon an august calling. 

Imagine, then, his bewilderment on enter- 
ing the study of the law. Volume after vol- 
ume, library after library, stared him in the 
face. With the energy of youth and the hope 
of inexperience he plunged into their secrets 
with an enthusiasm that wore away only with 
his strength, for his was not the spasmodic 
awakening that pecks at an<fl flings away seri- 
ous subjects, leaving them scattered along the 
highway of life as tonal driftwood. He was 
intensely serious, comprehensively sober, and 
elementally confident. It was the seriousness 
of the forests, the intensity of the winds and 
the confidence of the mountains. Some days 
as he studied, hour after hour, toiling far into 
the night, for it was his way to do what he did 
with all his might, he would pause and ask 
himself what it was all about. 

The law would assume the shape of some 
inextricable puzzle, such as certain Chinese 
literati spend whole lifetimes of intel- 
lectual effort in pulling apart only to piece 
together again. Out of it he could make 
neither head nor tail, and it seemed utterly 
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useless, yet he saw such keenly alive men 
as Mr. Martin seemingly familiar with the 
gigantic difficulty, as if with it excellent 
friends. Again, he would plunge into the solu- 
tion, only to emerge more baffled than be- 
fore. He would stop for long minutes, lost in 
reflection, before the sober foreheads in the 
law library, pictured as belonging to pundits 
of the past, men of eminence who had adorned 
the bench and bar in some distant decade. 
Then one day a curious light had broken upon 
him. In a book of what Charley called * * Anti- 
dotes," he read: 

'*The law — ^bahl Stale jokes and worse 
reading till you're fifty, and then, if you're 
fortunate, a white wig and monthly dinners." 
It came from Lord Beaconsfield. He immedi- 
ately searched through the encyclopaedias to 
find who this Beaconsfield was, and learned 
that he had risen from worse than obscurity, 
for he had been a Jew in a prejudiced Chris- 
tian land, to be the absolute dictator of the 
greatest nation of modem times. His faith 
was a little shaken. Finally had come Inger- 
soU. He knew the name had been eminent in 
the law and as one of the chief orators pro- 
duced by his country. This pamphlet had 
come to him as a breath of wild perfume, as a 
sprig of heliotrope from his mother's garden, 
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all dewy with the morning and \aughmg with 
sunshine. Of the religious phase of Inger- 
soU's life and writing he knew little, and what 
little he read he did not understand. What 
religion he had did not bother him. His love 
for his mother was akin to worship and he 
was clean and honourable because the moun- 
tains made him that way. 

When Keg Slocum had said to him, 
** There's two great things about you for a 
boy — ^you can strike like the kick of a pony 
and you can keep your mouth shut," he felt 
as some more conventionally modelled fellow 
might feel when the priest confirmed him or 
the Bishop sprinkled him with holy water. 
That was his ordination. 

But Ingersoll was different. All the other 
books he had read were dead. This was alive. 
Every word dazzled with a new significance. 
He felt at last that the English language was 
worth while. The man that spoke it thus had 
felt some of the things he felt. He had seen 
the splendour of the new moon as it rose over 
a field of wheat, had grown gay with the 
gurgle of a baby's laugh, had had his back 
stiffen under the lash of a shameful outrage 
and knew the craft and chicanery of men. 
Above all, there was some strange alchemy in 
his words that gave them form and colour like 
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roses on a bush^ and hidden melodies like the 
songs of birds. 

The Bible his mother had given him he had 
kept because it came from her, but he seldom 
read it. After he found Ingersoll he read it 
with a greater curiosity and gradually its 
charm appealed to him. Here and there a 
phrase or a sentence leaped into his heart of 
hearts and found a welcome. 

Then one Sunday, because he had made it 
his business to know all things and as far as 
he could to investigate the lives of all men, 
especially of those who came close to him, he 
went to the church in which Mr. Martin was 
a deacon. It was on a broad avenue where 
the oaks rose silkily and facing which were 
far-set palaces of stone and brick. **Van 
Ness,^' the people called it, and he had al- 
ready learned that it was as aristocratic as it 
was beautiful. The Sunday stillness and 
splendour soothed him with melody, and a gay 
strain of Nature's anthem swept across his 
memory as he gazed into the fading azure 
or afar could see the deeper blue of the 
harbour. 

The frocks and faces did not seem tawdry 
to him, for his sight was virgin, and he took 
all things without question — at first. His was 
not the unseemly mirth to mock for the sake 
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of mockery; it was but that grim, pervasive 
Scotch humour that lifted him often away 
from hurts in spite of himself. 

Once inside the church, the heavy atmos- 
phere — the perfumes, silks, shaded lights, 
wax tapers and the odorous sense of mystery 
and secrecy — seemed to suffocate him. Most 
of the men, who were far outnumbered by the 
women, looked bored; and the women as if 
they had arisen too late. Not all of this he 
noted, but he did note the preacher, who spoke 
from a text in Matthew adjuring the sanctifi- 
cation that comes to the humble in spirit. 
There were three rings on his left hand, one 
on his right thumb. His eyes were close to- 
gether, had a dull expression and were set 
under a thin, high forehead, which surmount- 
ed a tall, lank form clothed in purple and 
white vestments. He talked with excessive 
vehemence about God and seemed to be con- 
tending against some being or influence, while 
to Sandy, who had seen in the text one of his 
favourite verses, all the beauty of the lines 
seemed lost. Even the rich music which arose 
from the choir after the service seemed to 
him less than the Salvation Army tunes to 
which he had often listened on the street cor- 
ners, for they, at least, stirred his blood and 
made him feel they came from persons as 
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fleshly and as real as himself. He went home 
wondering. He could not understand it. 

While he was nodding over the IngersoU 
pamphlet this morning of the yacht adven- 
ture, half dead with fatigue and almost 
asleep, Mr. Martin hurried in, plainly in an 
irritable mood. 

**Mr. McKnight,^^ he called harshly, before 
he closed his door. Sandy went in, a curious 
sight in his fireman's jumper. 

''You were late this morning/' 

''Yes,'* replied Sandy. As the yacht ride 
was due to his own negligence or misfortune, 
he had decided not to mention it. As for ex- 
cuses, he never indulged in them. 

*'Can you explain!'' 

Sandy told about finding the Judge, and 
spoke slightingly, but with unmistakable 
pride, of the ride in the bay. 

**You were late," Mr. Martin snorted with 
his peculiar indignation, 'the glee of the pur- 
ple cow,' as Charley, who read all the popu- 
lar weeklies, called it. 

Sandy tried to tell more of the boat ride. 

"Wasted energy. Futile effort," exclaim- 
ed Mr. Martin. * 'You should have waited for 
the train. It would have gotten you here on 
time — ^and it was sure, which your crazy boat 
was not." The daring of the exploit, the 
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steady pursuit of a questionable quest in the 
face of grave danger, the heroic battle with 
the waves, entirely escaped him. 

**Look here, sir,'' he then exclaimed, as- 
suming a more severe tone. '*As I came in 
this morning I found on your desk — I hardly 
ever look there, but this happened to catch 
my eye — a vile printed pamphlet, whose char- 
acter I shall not attempt to describe. It is 
enough to simply state that it is so low, so lost 
to all respectable associations, that it can only 
be found on coarse paper and in cheap bind- 
ing, habiting with its fellows, the obscene and 
degraded in the very sewers of literature — 
this IngersoU stuff. I want to know if you 
read that!'' 

A crimson wave of indignation at this at- 
tack on the writing he loved swept over 
Sandy's face. His fists clenched instinctively, 
but he calmed himself. * ' The Christ you pre- 
tend to was found only with the low and de- 
graded, '^ sprang from Sandy's heart, but his 
lips formed the single word : 

'*Yes.'' 

** Incendiary stuff. It is bad moral influ- 
ence for any one. Why, I myself wouldn't 
think of reading it. As for a young man, it 
means his ruin. That's all. Send Charley 
here." 
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Sandy, now white, everything in him crying 
out with shame and anger, managed to reach 
the door without uttering a word. The walls 
of books seemed to curve over his head and 
he thought perhaps they might topple on him. 
In preventing this seeming catastrophe he 
gave his mind the little respite it needed, so 
that his grim fortitude and patient silence 
could hold him steady. He looked for ten min- 
utes dully into the street before he could trust 
himself to summon Charley. He was sur- 
prised then to find his voice firm, so trem- 
bling was he. For the first time in his life 
that day his head ached. He did not wait for 
Mr. Martin that evening, but went out before 
Charley did. As he passed, the bookkeeper 
said to him : 

**Mr. McKnight.'' For a month Charley 
had been calling him Sandy, so even in his 
preoccupied condition the sudden formality 
aroused him. He looked up to find the puck- 
ery eyes glinting in devilish satisfaction be- 
hind the bow spectacles. There was an I-told- 
you-so ring in his voice as he said : 

'* Here's your envelope. The old man's 
looking for a new secretary.*' 

Sandy hurried to his room to find consola- 
tion in the Bible his mother had given him. 



CHAPTER XI 

4 </^ OFFEE JOE'S'' is a resort housed 
^^ in a frame building on the water- 
front. On each side are other 
frowsy frame buildings that threaten daily to 
fall over and engulf Coffee Joe's, so lean are 
they in decrepitude. These are the last relics 
of the old shanties built by the forty-niners, 
lumber for which was brought by ship around 
the Horn ; and where once virgin gold clinked 
across smiling counters, the odious copper, a 
strange specie foreign to the West, though 
patronised by Uncle Sam, now urges its right 
of way behind dingy panes. 

For a single dime at Coffee Joe's you may 
get a hunk of bread, a plate of soup, a slab of 
meat and a pint of coffee — ^yes, that's the 
name Joe uses — in a dingy cup over whose 
rim, if your mouth happens to be small, your 
lips will have difficulty in wandering. 

**It's a crooked place, isn't it!" asked 
Judge Cabaniss one day of a plain-clothes 
man who had arrested a pickpocket there. 
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The plain-clothes man answered, his face 
stolid, unaware of his pun : 

*'The only thing crooked about it is the 
buildings next door. Oh, I suppose you might 
pick up a dip there once in a while, but then 
even a crook's got to have some place to hang 
out when he ain't in hock." 

At Coffee Joe's three weeks after Mr. Mar- 
tin discharged him Sandy appeared one night 
as the red and green lights were being hoisted 
to their posts on the harbour dock. He had 
not eaten for twenty-four hours, and he laid 
his last dime on the counter. The cook-waiter- 
proprietor-in-one paused in the slicing of a 
rump of beef, wiping his nose with the back 
of his hand, as Sandy called that he wanted a 
meal. 

It was to be his last night in San Francisco, 
for at dawn the Samoa sailed for Melbourne 
by way of Tahiti, and he had coaxed the 
mate to smuggle him away with some tar 
casks. He knew he would have to come to 
light the next day — a stowaway. But he was 
strong and quick and willing. He welcomed 
anything to escape a city that had used him 
so meanly. All there was left to do was to 
write on a postal a hasty note of passionate 
farewell to his mother. She did not yet know 
of his dismissal from the law office. 
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Sandy had not come easily to his decision 
to rough it in the South Seas, for he was not 
one jauntily to turn his back on a fight. He 
had tried everywhere for work. It was a 
hard-times year. A financial crash across the 
Rockies had caught even San Francisco in its 
fierce eddy, and trades, as well as business, 
were temporarily paralysed. Men by the 
thousands had been laid off. The unions were 
grumbling. Two banks had failed. A panic 
that touched every class stifled the summer 
air. There was but one thing he could do— 
sell papers. This he would not do. He had 
risen too far for that. Not even to Mickey 
did he tell his hopeless plight. His pride kept 
him aloof and solitary among all the many 
thousands. When he applied for work he did 
it courteously, deferentially, as though he 
were granting a favour, not asking one. Men 
were too busy and too abstracted in that year 
to be impressed by the air of conmiand and 
decision which invested Sandy by native 
right. With his small stature — ^he never 
weighed more than one hundred and forty 
pounds — ^and his shabby clothes he was 
doubly handicapped. 

Up to his dismissal he had every Saturday 
sent his mother $5. The first Saturday after- 
ward he sent it from his small hoardings. The 
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second Saturday he pawned his gold watch — 
the only thing that had come to him from his 
father — ^f or $10 and sent her half. The third 
week he wrote that unusual expenses would 
delay the remittance another week. Two 
nights before appearing at Joe's he had given 
up his room on Harrison street. It was then 
he had seen a window poster on Market 
street, in which wavy palm trees and the 
shadowy Pacific beckoned. He hurried down 
to make the acquaintance of the mate. That 
night, his last but one, he slept under a bench 
in Washington Square, dreaming that he 
would soon see Manila Bay — so hazy was his 
geography — ^while the laurel wreath sur- 
mounting the Dewey monument waved him a 
fairy beckoning telling of the sensuous, 
strange sights there. 

It was June and the deep gaze of the stars 
threw mystic, cosmic glances on him as he 
walked down deserted Sansome street, the 
buildings mountainously walling a ribbon of 
azure out of the heavens. Speech was not his ; 
but the thoughts that rose from him, could 
they have been translated, would have awak- 
ened even those yawning housetops, and the 
desperate city, harassed though it was with 
its own troubles, could have paused a moment 
in pity. A spirit of compassion might have 
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encompassed him as he justified himself to 
his only friend, the solemn, affectionate night. 

As Sandy opened the door Joe looked up, 
the meat in his hand, startled. '*If it ain't 
Lascar ! " he cried, dropped the meat and hur- 
ried in from the kitchen, uttering hoarse 
whispers. 

**Say, kid, you'd best lay low,'' came from 
under the bushy moustache, grizzled by to- 
bacco till it looked like burnt straw. **Th' 
cops has a reward sheet out with yer mug on 
it." He paused, looked closer into Sandy's 
face and spoke out loud: **Well, it ain't th' 
kid after all. Th' red hair fooled me. What '11 
yer have!" 

**A dime's worth," said Sandy, laying his 
money on the counter and straddling a stool. 
He gulped the soup rapidly so as to avoid tast- 
ing it, tore off huge mouthfuls of the bread, 
greedily chewing them, and sawed off big 
chunks of the beef with a pewter knife. It 
was satisfying and hearty, and his young, 
lusty appetite, with a twenty-four-hour fast, 
fattened on it. There are times in life when 
the finer phases of taste, the delicacies of 
choice, the self-flattery of refusal and the 
delicious lingering over morsels, are 
forgotten. 

^'Coffee!" asked Joe. 
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' * Nope, ' ' said Sandy between golps. * * Hot 
water/' 

**Down to hot water I'' exclaimed Joe, as- 
tonished that any one could refuse his famous 
brew. 

''No. Up,*' replied Sandy, his wry face 
trying a ghastly smile for his sorry attempt 
at raillery. He never drank coflfee, having 
some superstition about its being a drug. 

As he sipped the hot water he felt his 
strength returning and he began to weaken 
on the South Sea idea, but as he turned to go 
a sense of his destitution suddenly over- 
whelmed him. His last cent was gone. He 
sat down again. 

On the wall opposite was a chromo-litho- 
graph, presented to Joe as a New Year's sou- 
venir by a meat company. It represented a 
woman fitting a knapsack on a young man, 
while, her head bent, she seemed to be crying. 
The scene was called ''The Soldier's Fare- 
well." Sandy's gaze approached it and the 
room grew misty. He steadied himself on the 
stool and shut his teeth hard. Then he bowed 
his head in his arms. The dim mountains, the 
friendly forests, were before his eyes. Then 
he saw Mariposa and a millinery store. 

"She's the only one that ever understood 
me," he sobbed to himself. 
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He was twenty years old. 

The door opened and another red-headed 
boy, about Sandy's size and age, stepped in. 
His features were sin-stamped far beyond his 
years, and a crafty intelligence beamed from 
slant eyes. 

**It's sure Lascar now,'' said Joe, hurrying 
up and beckoning the newcomer back. Sandy 
started for the door, dashing the palm of his 
hand across his eyes. The former partners 
recognised each other at the same time. 

**I thought you wasn't the teary sort," said 
Lascar. 

''Down on my luck," laughed Sandy with a 
wan smile. ''It's all right now. I'm coming 
out first-rate. Where you been T ' ' 

Lascar ignored the question to ask, "Did 
Joe's mother business catch youT He puts 
that up there as a sort of magnet. Flings the 
white beams from th' red, he says." 

Sandy started again for the door, his mo- 
mentary curiosity gone, anxious only to be 
alone — to think. But Lascar took him by the 
arm. 

"Hold on, old man," he said. "You can't 
go oflf that way. Look here, I'm on velvet. 
See I The goose's slipped under my vest now 
twice, hand-running, and it's not in Lascar 
the Red to go back on a pard. You stood for 
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me twice when I wuz on my uppers. Wliat do 
you want T I '11 stake you. ' ' 

Sandy looked up, unable to comprehend im- 
mediately what Lascar meant. As the gener- 
osity dawned upon him it was hard to keep 
back a further flow of tears. 

** Never mind/' said he. '*But, thanks, old 
pal, I'm going away in the morning. Between 
decks on a merchantman.'* 

**Now, hold on," said Lascar. ''That's a 
mistake. I've tried it and I know. Yu start 
out for what? Paradise — ^with a coolie girl 
and a punkah mixin' drinks all swashin' 
green and ice in a yellow tumbler ! And yu 
get — ^whatT A land so hot it looks like a bald- 
headed man dyin' o' apoplexy, and you toast- 
ed up slingin' ropes and eatin' canned beans 
in th' crew's mess! No. You stay here. 
Why, a likely lad with his mitts, an' you're 
that, could get a big stake at them Olympic 
Club amatoors they're pulling off next 
week." 

'*I've quit the boxing game for good," said 
Sandy. 

''It don't make no difference. You stay 
here, I tell you. It'll be the cringe of a tony 
yearlin' if yu run out there in them beastly 
oceans. I tell you what you do. You come 
and stay with me to-night. Then I'll stake 
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you till you get a job. I'm on velvet/' Las- 
car made a grand show, sticking his thumbs in 
his vest as he uttered his last words. 

Sandy's mind was active. He saw it would 
be cowardly to leave the city now. Perhaps, 
also, the strife and hardship, the battle of 
wits and brawn, had its charm for him, after 
all. Perhaps that indistinct face of some- 
body's mother helped. 

**I'll go you," he said. 

Lascar took him to a low room in a garret 
over a chicken market, two blocks away. It 
was difficult to reach, entrance being gained 
through a back alley. In the comer was a cot, 
wide enough for two, **if you hunch," said 
Lascar. 

About midnight, that part of town being in 
silence except for the dock rats gnawing 
the timbers, Sandy was hurled from a 
peaceful sleep to the floor, jerked to his feet 
and hustled downstairs. At the curb was a 
canvas-covered waggon with two seats run- 
ning the length of the body. On the end of 
one sat a heavy man in long, square-cut coat 
and brass buttons. Another man, similarly 
dressed, held him by the collar, and his left 
wrist was attached by a bar of steel to Las- 
car's right. 

^'What's this!" he asked mildly. 
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The two big men eyed him with complacent, 
incredulous glances. 

*'The coop/* said Lascar. 

As he rode to the City Prison, Sandy was 
surprised to find he was not greatly alarmed 
He seemed to have expected it. 



CHAPTER Xn 

AN elevator ride, tunnelling np through 
the prison, brought Sandy and Lascar, 
with the policeman who had arrested 
them, before a barred door with a grated hole. 
Through this hole a man in a visored cap 
looked sleepily, then rattled a key, six inches 
long, in a huge lock and let them in. They 
were on the ^'vag-celP' floor. A grey-haired 
sergeant at a long desk, running almost the 
length of the room, put their names in a book. 

** Charles Wilson,'' said Lascar, when the 
oflBcer asked him what his name was. 

*^ Alias Lascar the Red — burglary,'' added 
the policeman, who held him. 

**How about his nobsT" asked the desk 
man. 

** Never. saw him before," said the police- 
man. ** What's your name!" he asked, turn- 
ing to Sandy. 

**Duck yer nut," whispered Lascar. 

** Malcolm McKnight," replied Sandy. No 
one in that building cpuld realise what it cost 

12S 
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him to say it. He himself did not realise what 
it meant until long afterward, 

** Accomplice/' added the policeman. 

They were marched together into a grey- 
painted cell farther back in the room and 
their handcnflfs removed before they were 
locked up. In the far comer huddled a young 
fellow in a drunken stupor. In the next cell 
a half dozen toughs lounged, some asleep, 
some gazing abstractedly into the corridor. 
The advent of Lascar and Sandy made little 
comment. On the other side of them a half 
idiot was babbling crazy nonsense. Next to 
him a stubble-bearded youth, with his eyes 
blacked in a bar-room quarrel until they 
looked like absurd caricatures, jabbered and 
swore. The whole collection seemed to have 
stepped from the comic section of a news- 
paper. 

It was not comic to Sandy* He sat down on 
the single bench, folded his arms and lost him- 
self in reflection. Though confused and poign- 
ant emotions held him, he afterward remem- 
bered that numbness to the catastrophe was 
at first curiously uppermost. He seemed to 
be looking in upon some other lad, dungeoned 
with the city's outcast and fallen. He noted 
his remorseless self-inquiry and his calm 
weighing of his situation. Naturally hopeful, 
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he also had the confidence of innocence and 
was already reckoning on release in the morn- 
ing. But the Samoa would have sailed. He 
would be more desperately at bay than be- 
fore. As for Lascar, Sandy would not stop to 
blame him. He never wasted time on things 
past, which could not be helped. His look was 
always towards the future. 

Then waves of despair and bitterness swept 
over him. His success had been so marked, 
his quiet joy in constantly sending the money 
to his mother such a buoyant satisfaction, 
that all his woes, thus centred, plunged him 
into throes of rebellion. But he was too worn 
out by constantly recurring mishaps to suffer 
keenly. The strain upon his feelings left a 
debt for the years to pay, the humiliation be- 
ing too colossal for him to know at once. 
Finally, like a stray beam of light, she — ^his 
schooUiouse vision — ^flashed into his con- 
sciousness for a moment, only to recede as 
will-o'-the-wisps fade in summer nights. The 
abysmal deeps, the most profound longings 
in him were stirred. 

He started to his feet, threw his hands into 
the air and cried aloud as he had that night 
before in the storm. Then it was joy; now it 
was despair. In one flash of vivid despera- 
tion he realised, for an instant, what he had 
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lost. There was a stain on his record. His 
ideal woman would never love a prison-bird. 
He rubbed his eyes. He saw only the bleared 
face of the caricature. 

His vision was gone I 

For long minutes dumb desolation pressed 
upon him. He could see only the slate walls 
in front, while groans and babblings pierced 
in upon him lazily. His pride apparently had 
been dealth a knock-out blow. His dream was 
shattered, his future destroyed. But knock- 
outs were not for him. As a mighty sequoia 
in the giant forest beneath the hurricane, his 
pride bowed with shame, yet he stood amid the 
ruins, unshaken to the last. Was he to blame? 
He knew th^t as the law judged he was inno- 
cent, and some far light flashing across his 
soul told him that this calamity was but an 
outward seal placed by fate upon the mistakes 
he had made. Young as he was, some pro- 
phetic flash of intuition seared his vision with 
a vivid comprehension that he was not unfor- 
tunate. Imprisonment with Lascar was the 
happiest chance that had yet befallen him. 
In every nature the ruling passion is 
thus developed. The weak are shattered, 
the strong strengthened. Thousands are 
dragged from the ease of respectability 
by such a test to their rightful doom; 
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it is the fire test to which poor pot- 
tery succumbs. 

Despite Mr. Martin's dismissal, Sandy was 
the thousandth man. He was also more of a 
Disraeli than a Christ — ^he was a dictator, not 
a priest. He sank back into his seat as he 
made up his mind that the vision was impossi- 
ble, that he had irretrievably forfeited it; but 
in the wreck of his fortune, from the loss of 
all his treasures, he gradually assembled 
something definite. He had not yet complete- 
ly 3unk. There was a broad, deep, well-built 
hull on which to build. 

Sandy prayed, not as any other man, be- 
fore or since, has prayed, but in his own way. 
His hands clenching the bench of his prison 
cell, his eyes staring before him, seeing noth- 
ing, with Lascar snoring at his feet, the drunk 
huddled in the comer and the lunatics bab- 
bling next door, he reached his spirit back 
along the rough road of his diminutive past 
until he stood on the peak of the Sierras. His 
face uplifted, his eyes dilated with a mystic 
fire, he consecrated his whole life, his every 
energy, each faculty he had, to the accom- 
plishment of a mighty purpose. 

He would be a master of men. His light 
should shine among them as a slim ray out of 
the unknown, out of the fastnesses he had 
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left. He would know men as Martin knew 
his books. He would have Martin's power 
and to it he would add his own sincerity and 
the restful, eternal purposes of nature. 

Gradually as the hours wore away, there 
crept into him the revelation that had been 
smouldering for this chance awakening. He 
felt suddenly ashamed of his desire to flee to 
the South Seas. He would stay; he would re- 
enter the present world. He would begin at 
the bottom and he would delve his way to the 
top. Stretching out his arms, he called to the 
mountains to give him their strength, their 
immovable security. To the eagle he cried 
for poise, to the bear for endurance, to the 
stag for fleetness, to the chipmunk for cun- 
ning, and then, to crown all, he imagined that 
he had crawled into his mother's arms to ac- 
cept her blessing. He had gone into the prison 
bankrupt; he would emerge deified by his re- 
solve. 

He rose, walked quietly over to Lascar, 
leaned down gently and imprinted on his tem- 
ple, from which the red hair slanted dashing- 
ly away, the first kiss he had given to man or 
woman other than his parents. 

**My friend,'' he whispered, though Lascar, 
snoring, did not hear, **I owe it all to you. 
You brought me here." 
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Then by way of beginning his great career 
he turned to the huddled man in the comer, 
who had been aroused, for the light of day 
was struggling in. Sandy sidled over toward 
him and said : * * Good-morning. * ' 

** Morning? Yes. Good! No/' responded 
the hulk, and snuggled back into his sleep. 

Soon a trusty in stripes came with a tin cup 
of hot soup and half a loaf of bread for each 
prisoner. Sandy took the three portions be- 
longing to the cell, placed Lascar's on the 
bench and took the others to the comer, where 
he divided with the man who had been drunk, 
now sober. 

'*Is he a burglar f asked Sandy between 
sips, jerking his head toward Lascar. 

* * Burglar T Naw, he ^s an artist. Any bloke 
can crack a box, but he sings 'em open — ^not 
with dynamite. No, Lascar's too smooth for 
coarse business. Why, that nifty can sit for 
ten minutes before a safe, listen to the combi- 
nation rattle an' then pry her open with a dig 
of his thumbnail." 

**You're wrong," said Lascar, who was 
awake and had heard all the talk, as he picked 
up his soup and bread to join them. "I was 
an artist, but I screwed the perfesh. I made 
a mistake. I ought to have stuck to my spe- 
cialty. Graf tin' is like Paintin'. You can't do 
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figgers if ye're a landscaper. I'm a mooch- 
man an* I wanted to be a dip/' Lascar heaved 
a mighty sigh over his talent misdirected. 
**But it'll be all right if Coffee Joe gets Keg 
Slocnm down here for momin' court. Slo- 
cnm'Ulift us." 

'*The saloon-keeper!" asked Sandy at the 
mention of his old friend's name. 

' ' Yes. Keeps the ^ Tub o ' Blood. ' ' ' 

When Lascar got Sandy away from the ex- 
drunk he told him with a nudge to keep clear 
of the fellow. 

**He's all right, ain't he!" asked Sandy, to 
whom the other had confided that he was a 
bookkeeper, who sometimes went too far with 
his Sunday night celebration. 

** Looks like a peacher," said Lascar. ** Be- 
sides, his chin falls away too quick, like one o' 
them fake lawns on Devisadero street. I keep 
shy o' guys with lower jaws like cats." 

**But he works, doesn't he?" 

**If you can call putterin' round a desk 
workin'." 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE three were handcuflfed together and 
taken to the courtroom on the floor be- 
low at 9 o'clock. They were herded 
with a quarter of the night's round-up, the 
other three-quarters being penned off in the 
other three courtrooms, behind high wood 
palings, whence they looked out on the crowd 
of witnesses, ofl5cers, attorneys, clerks and 
the curious. Had all in the courtroom been 
lumped together and sent to the county house 
there would have been few mistakes. 

Finally the Judge entered hurriedly, his 
docket under his arm. He was a heavy man, 
of middle age, with a complexion sallow as 
unbaked pie-crust. He had a huge head and 
watery eyes, with large features, that Lascar 
called "sloppy.'' The rough expression was 
one of sleepless self-interest. As the cases 
were called he hurried through with them, 
seemingly with the desire to give light sen- 
tences, unless some powerful corporation ap- 
peared to prosecute or the detectives had 
some bold crime to punish. 

188 
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''He's a kind man, isn't hef remarked 
Sandy to Lascar when the Judge let go a big 
negro, who had been taken in for too frequent 
ornamentation of the Barbary Coast dance 
halls. 

''When he is,'' said Lascar, to which cabal- 
istic utterance he furnished a clue by saying: 
"He makes me think o' them country 
grocery stores in little towns like San 
Mateo. Look at one of 'em from the road 
and you think it's a square two-storey build- 
ing. Go around to the side and you see a dog- 
eared gable hung over a shanty. If you step 
in his front door you're in his backyard." 

Sandy's name was called and he came be- 
fore the deprecatory eye of the Judge. Two 
detectives looked him over and appeared baf- 
fled. It seemed some impeachment of their 
professional capacity that they could not 
name his alias and criminal history. One of 
them said : 

"Picked up with Lascar the Bed last night, 
sleeping with him." 

"What have you to say for yourself!" 
asked the Judge. 

Sandy told his story, simply, truly. 

' * Sounds straight, ' ' said the Judge. ' ' Can 
you bring any witnesses to testify as to your 
previous employment!" 
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Sandy was bewildered to realise that there 
was no one he could call on. H. S. Martin he 
would never again ask for a favour. One of 
his resolves the night before had been that he 
would yet live to have that man in his power. 
Charley he would no sooner have asked. 
Mickey did not count. Newsboys are too 
available. Besides, Mickey would have cheer- 
fully sworn his soul away for any one of a 
dozen crooks, though he would not have stolen 
a ten-cent piece. Without thinking of the con- 
sequences he replied : 

**No.*' 

**Your story's too thin to go unsupported. 
1*11 hold you over a week, pending investiga- 
tion. Next.'* 

Sandy was hustled back to the pen as Las- 
car passed him, coming out to face the Judge. 
His woes were again concentrated. But his 
long loss of sleep, his nervous passion of the 
night before and his lack of nourishing food 
had almost worn him out. The sordidness of 
the place and the degradation of his fate filled 
him with nausea, and a hopeless despair 
seized him. Had his health not been perfect, 
his disposition happy and his life blameless, 
the idea of suicide might have come to him. 
His great resolve seemed like a dream. 

** Judge, that boy's givin* you the straight 
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dope. He's on the level. You're gaffin' him 
rough with that extra week,'* he heard Lascar 
say, while his attention was caught by a stir 
in the back of the room as a wiry form el- 
bowed its way into the presence of the Judge. 

It was Keg Slocum, breathless, his hat 
awry, and the scars on his crafty face livid 
with exertion. He crowded his way past the 
inner and outer railings, right up to the judi- 
cial throne itself. Instead of offering to stop 
him where they had the moment before been 
pushing back the crowd, the oflScers made a 
way for him, with salaams and greetings as 
though he were some well-loved potentate. It 
was **Mr. Slocum, this way,'' on every side. 

Sandy could not hear, he was so far away 
and so faint, but in two or three minutes he 
saw Lascar walk from the dock a free man. 
Slocum followed him, but they had no sooner 
disappeared in the crowd than Slocum el- 
bowed his breathless way back again through 
the people, past the oflScers, inside the rail- 
ings, and again spoke to the Judge. 

*'It's all right, Mr. Slocum; all right. As 
long as you vouch for him. Anything you say 
goes." 

Slocum again hurried out. At the Judge's 
direction, the turnkey unlocked the pen and 
turned Sandy loose. 
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**Keep to the tall timber after this. The 
Boss's with you this time, and you're all 
right,'' the turnkey whispered to him. 

**Am I free?" gasped Sandy, almost in 
alarm. 

** Skedaddle," said the turnkey, and the 
monotonous ticking of justice proceeded. 

For the first time Sandy felt the power of 
politics. The majesty of the ward boss had 
set him free. Keg Slocum, heeler of Tar Flat, 
with a word had upset the machinery of the 
law. 

Sandy was too exhausted to appreciate his 
freedom. As he wandered into the hall, hur- 
rying to catch Lascar and Slocum, two young 
men overtook him. He thought they were offi- 
cers from the court. Determined to give Jus- 
tice her grinmaest due, he treated them cour- 
teously. 

*' Whose office did you say you worked in?" 
asked one. 

Before Sandy could reply the other hurried 
off, with a yawn exclaiming to his companion, 
*'I've got dope enough. Besides, it's politics, 
and we cut that out." A suspicion caused 
Sandy to ask: 

^'Reporter?" 

'* Reporter," said the other. 

**I'm not in court," answered Sandy freez- 
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ingly, and passed on. The reporter hurried 
after. He had been working a few months 
only and would mix sentiment with business. 
Something about Sandy's manner, moreover, 
suggested a chance for a story. 

**Hold on, old man, I don't want to intrude, 
but what you said interested me. I thought I 
might help you," he called with a friendly 
gesture. Sandy paused. 

**YouVe got a good story," the reporter 
added, seeing Sandy's intelligence. 

This insolent fellow, prying into his affairs, 
suddenly aroused his last energy, and with it 
came a bit of supernatural cunning that could 
be well dignified by the name of inspiration. 

**A11 right," said he. **You want to help 
me. Give me a note to your editor." 

''What kind of note?" 

'*0f introduction." 

''What for?" 

"You say you saw a story." 

"Yes." 

"Well, I'll write it myself." 

"You would make a Keg Slocum side- 
wheeler," cried the reporter. Then, seeing a 
laugh on his city editor, he scrawled a few 
words on a piece of copy paper, handed it to 
Sandy and turned back into the building to 
tell the others his joke. 
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Sandy stood on the steps of the City Prison, 
looking into Washington Square, where Stev- 
enson had lounged and dreamed himself into 
a South Sea wrecker. He was recalling one of 
Charley's noon-hour speeches, which were 
only digests of the weekly editorials he read: 

**This is the day of the newspaper. Two 
generations ago the church rode the wave of 
popular favour. Then to be a lawyer was to 
come to the source of things governmental. 
But with the multiple press and the common 
schools the newspaper guides the destinies of 
the people.'* 

Clasping his note to the editor of the Star, 
Sandy forgot his hunger. 



CHAPTER XIV 

4 4 XT ERE, Lamson, take Mr. Mo- 
KH Knight ^s story,** said the city 
editor to a reporter he called 
from a big room containing two long rows of 
desks strung down its sides. Lamson took 
Sandy to his desk and questioned him. 

** Didn't you and Lascar go in for light- 
weight honours two years ago over in Chester 
Place f he asked. 

''Yes,** said Sandy. 

*'I thought I remembered you. I saw the 
mill. It was the real thing. None of the pro- 
fessionals touch her up that way. And Las- 
car skipped out with the newsboys* money! 
Well, you*ve got a big story here ** 

Before Lamson went further, taking his 
notes as he asked questions, Sandy saw that 
he was still being pumped for news material. 

''Hold on,** said he, assuming a confiden- 
tial tone and putting himself at once on a 
friendly basis with the reporter by plainly 
telling his wants. "You see, I wanted a 
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chance to work on a newspaper, and that's 
why I came here. I don't want yon to write 
me into print. I conldn't stand for that." 

**If yon want work go down to the business 
office. Mr. Bennitt'U fix yon np, I Ve no donbt. 
Yon know the streets all right. Yon onght to 
make a good thing out of it." 

*'Not selling," said Sandy. *'Bnt np here, 

on the — on the " he paused. *'IVe made 

up my mind I want to do what you do — ^write 
things." 

''The newsboy editor," laughed the report- 
er, seeing a headline. ''It's not a bad idea." 
Then he stopped to reflect, struck by it. 
"Well, it's been done before. You're not the 
first one. Yes ; you 've got the grit. If you 're 
as handy with the typewriter as you are with 
your mitts you '11 be a star in six months. But 
I can't help you. Go in and see Gleason." 

Sandy went back to the city editor. This 
was a long-jowled, slatternly moustached 
man, with a forehead like a Greek god and a 
lower face like a plug-ugly. He himself had 
begun as a newsboy and had once slept on the 
blank paper in the Star basement. He had 
begun with ambitions to be a great writer and 
had ended as a feeble scrivener. He had 
written a tragedy in blank verse at twenty, a 
historical novel at twenty-two, and a modem 
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drama a year later. None was published. 
Then he got two short stories accepted by 
Munsey^s Magazine. All the time he had been 
working as a reporter for the Star. Finally 
he had acquired a dashingly cynical news- 
paper style, and his police court stories were 
copied in every large city in America. In the 
course of years, advanced to be city editor, 
he had suddenly developed tlie Star into the 
equal of the most sensational New York 
dailies. He knew the town as he knew his 
bootleg, while he could write headlines with a 
crystallised staccato wit that made shop-girls 
gasp and gave keen enjoyment to men about 
town. He had long since ceased to write any- 
thing seriously, for his literary productions 
his conscience regarded as so many evil 
actions done. He prided himself on getting 
the last bit of energy out of his men, and they 
called him **a slave-driver. *' 

**Any experience?'' he asked lazily of 
Sandy, who told his desire plainly, if not 
boldly. 

**No, but I can learn.'' 

** Sorry, old man, then. Nothing doing. 
The staff's full and we don't want cubs." 

As Sandy left the Star editorial rooms, 
which were entered on the street running par- 
allel with that of the front office, he took stock 
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of the situation. He ground his teeth together 
with a desperate determination to get on 
the Star. But he was faint from lack of 
food, though the sun was shining and the 
streets were filled. He had one friend — Keg 
Slocum. To him Sandy went. 

The **Tub of Blood'' was so called from a 
notorious, cowardly attack made there some 
years before on a political boss who had failed 
to keep one of the promises his assailants 
alleged he had made before an election in 
which he was successful. Keg Slocum was 
the owner, but he appeared oftener as a cus- 
tomer than as a proprietor. He had barkeep- 
ers to take care of the place and a manager to 
run it. There was no bar, but beer barrels, 
neatly varnished and silver-railed, were scat- 
tered about the floor, and on these drinks 
were served. Around them and in the back- 
room cards were played and politics made. 
Keg plied his double trade of saloonman and 
ward boss. The saloon was an adjunct to his 
other business. Chance customers always 
took him to be a visitor in his own saloon. 

Keg Slocum was a natural leader of men. 
In a different age he might have occupied his 
little niche in history; as it is, he will be for- 
gotten when the present generation passes 
out, for what he has done is not recorded in 
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books, and the time has long gone by when an 
ignorant man can be more than a local power. 
A dock rat till eighteen, he had been passed 
into the colander of the city's maelstrom and 
had emerged a shrewd, cunning, courage- 
ous, self-reliant, forceful, enterprising spirit, 
tarred with the slums, but irradiating native 
energy. He carried with him a kind of per- 
sonal magnetism that made him universal 
friends. He was looked upon as a bluff, frank, 
genial soul, who made up in generosity what 
he lacked in truth. 

Of what men call good, Keg did much. He 
sent ice to the sick in smnmer, flowers to the 
old and ailing in winter, and spent time and 
sacrificed sleep to see that the needy of his 
ward did not want. But he did no favour that 
added no mite to his power. For once 
and all he was out in his own interest. He 
did nothing without calculating the return, 
indulged in no sentiment that had not its re- 
ward direct to his own pocket, and followed 
no revenges unless they enforced a lesson. To 
the end he was a cool, calculating trader of 
politics. The ward was absolutely under his 
dominion. Men did his bidding as they once 
did that of feudal barons, and he was far 
more of an autocrat where he lived than is the 
Czar of Russia in his domain. 
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**I owe you a great deal," said Sandy to 
Keg Slocum when he found him about noon in 
the rear room of his saloon. 

**Not at all, my boy," answered he. ** Who- 
ever heard o' the right gettin* the worst of it 
when it had money; er the wrong, either, fer 
that matter, if it has money? Now, I^m money 
an* you're right, so say nothin'. It's what 
these Socialist fellows calls an * irrepressible 
result.' Besides, I've kept my eyes on you 
for a long time. I've gauged you as the like- 
liest lad o' my acquaintance. Stick to me an' 
I'll show you how to climb oflf the cow- 
catcher." 

Sandy was exceedingly curious, hungry 
though he was, to know why the Judge had so 
suddenly revoked his order of commitment. 
The saloon-keeper placated the hunger by 
sending one of his men across the street for 
a steak from the restaurant, while Sandy 
asked : 

*'But why should he obey you?" 

** Didn't I make him? Who should he 
obey?" 

**But he wouldn't dare take orders from 
you on affairs of justice." 

**I protect my friends. How else would I 
be boss? How else would he be Judge? It's 
a political oflSce, ain't it?" 
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**Bnt does politics have to have a bossf 
/^Everything that succeeds has a boss. The 
President's a boss, the Pope's a boss, Col. 
Huntington's a boss, Chapman's the street 
railway boss, the Star has its boss, and some 
day I'll be boss of San Francisco." 

Slocum suddenly checked himself. He sel- 
dom went so far, but he instinctively recog- 
nised in Sandy a craft equal to his own and 
an intelligence superior. 

*'What can I do for you, my lad?" he 
asked. 
*' Stake me out till I get a job on the Star.*^ 
**Hold on. You can do better than that. 
You're too big fer the streets. I'll fix yer." 
''Not the streets — ^the editorial room." 

*'Whewl Well, by " Slocum stuck his 

thumb in his vest, whistled a long note and 
then took Sandy's hand in his hairy one. 
''It's just the ticket. You need it. It'll be a 
college education for you. I've got your 
course fixed out, my lad. You're not out of 
the tall grass yet. I'll land you in the year- 
ling class and up in the 2 :10 division before 
next spring." He folded his arms, with some- 
thing of a paternal pride, and as he nodded 
approvingly, said: "Yes, I'll be the old man 
sendin' you to college. The newspaper's the 
only aristocracy in this country. It's the only 
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place where you can strike and not get hit 
back/* Keg was doubtless referring to the 
cartoons depicting him as the keeper of a 
gilded cage in which his ward, shown as a 
tame canary, perched and sang. 

Sandy borrowed a dollar to tide him over 
until the next afternoon, when he again called 
on Gleason, 

'*I told you yesterday we had nothing,'' 
said the city editor, with his ever-present 
yawn. 

*'But that was yesterday," said Sandy. 
''This is to-day." 

''Nothing to-day," snapped Gleason. 

The next day at the same hour Sandy ap- 
peared again and received the same reply. 

' ' But that was yesterday, ' ' he said. ' ' This 
is to-day." 

"Nothing to-day," yelled Gleason, savage- 
ly blue-penciling some copy. 

The fourth day Gleason leaned back in his 
chair and cried out with an oath that was be- 
tween a curse and a reproof: "Your zeal 
beats your sense. Get out 1" 

The fifth day the owner of the paper hap- 
pened to be in when Sandy called. Gleason 
turned him down again. Sandy started to go. 
The owner called him back. 

"Can't you try him out?" asked the own^r. 
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impressed with Sandy *s maimer after he had 
heard of his persistence. 

''The head office boy quit this morning. 
You might put him in there,'' growled Glea- 
son, whose subterranean anger always direct- 
ed itself toward any one to whom the owner 
took a fancy. 

The next day Sandy began as oflSce boy for 
the Star. He started at the beginning and 
the end of all things journalistic. No mere 
oflSce boy such as do duty for lawyers, manu- 
facturers, business and brokers' offices was 
he. Under him were two smaller boys to do 
his bidding, run errands, fetch and carry re- 
porters' copy, distribute papers and perform 
the riff-raff of the odd jobs. Sandy himself 
had the dignity of a desk and the importance 
of a character. To him fell the weighty task 
of being constantly aware of the hiding place 
of the telephone book, the street and 'phone 
number of every man employed on the paper, 
the expense account of each, the location of 
all books in the library, the persistently awry 
presence of the paper ffles, and the storm cen- 
tre of every local scandal. He was at once 
the confidant and servant of every man on the 
force. 

He was obliged to turn himself into a hu- 
man encyclopaedia of detailed, useful infor- 
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mation, not about Greece and Rome or the 
concentric gravity of the sun, but about the 
location of fire-traps on Post street, the geo- 
graphical centre of the Century Dictionary, 
and the evanescent condition of the wash- 
stand soap. Did the managing editor want a 
stenographer — ask Sandy. Did the new cub 
need copy paper — ask Sandy. Did the dra- 
matic critic bluster in, stentorian and .lofty, 
in search of a typewriter — ask Sandy. Did 
the society reporter want some of the swell 
new stationery for her correspondence — ask 
Sandy. Was the exchange editor in need of a 
pair of shears, or had the paste run dry — ask 
Sandy. Was the sporting editor a little off as 
to where Billy Ott began his whirlwind ca- 
reer — ask Sandy. 

To the confusion and the multifarious in- 
terests he gradually accustomed himself. As 
he became accustomed he searched for mo- 
tives and interests. He served all men cheer- 
fully and well. But from each man he learned 
something — a stray witticism that, like a mag- 
nesium flash for the photographer, illumined 
a life history; bits of wisdom stored in the 
impenetrable alchemy of the reporters' mem- 
ory. He was in contact with a group of men 
who knew human nature as no other class, 
not even Keg Slocum's, knew it. 
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Oleason he found to be a mine of ironic bril- 
liance — a treasure house in which was stored 
the information, the wit, the electric sponta- 
neity and the corroding cynicism of a great 
mind diseased. Sometimes vitriolic in wrath, 
he would the next moment be mild and tender 
as a baby. Though he chewed tobacco like a 
'longshoreman and swore so fearfully that 
the society reporter refused to have anything 
to do with him, he paid ten cents every morn- 
ing to a vendor who brought him flowers — 
violets in winter, carnations in summer. 

Gleason had one favourite, who could do 
anything and everything without a repri- 
mand, and to whom he paid the homage of a 
sincere friend, while his admiration was that 
extended by a connoisseur to a masterpiece. 
This was Jack Carewe, special correspondent 
at Sacramento. One day, as there frequently 
did, a letter came bearing the capital post- 
mark, and Gleason was soon in hilarious spir- 
its, chuckling and mumbling. He called three 
or four of the staff in to hear. 

''Jack writes,'' he said, ''that he's intro- 
ducing the Governor to a new highball, and 
that he's coming back next week. He expects 
to come in a Pullman special, as the new ap- 
pointee for Collector of the Port; but if he 
can't come that way he says he'll work as a 
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deckhand down the river and write it up for 
Sunday/' 

**Who does he say '11 be elected f asked 
some one. 

'*0h, yes,'' replied Gleason, going off into 
another peal of laughter. ''That's the best 
part of the letter. Wait. Yes; here it is. 
Says: *As for the Governorship, how can I 
tell when the candidates are a faker, a fool 
and a fiddler?' How's that?" 

''Who's Jack Carewet" asked Sandy of 
Rudolph, the police reporter, whom he had 
first met in court. 

"Carewe!" answered Rudolph, and he ut- 
tered the name tenderly as he might that of a 
girl, looked into space and replied vaguely: 
"Jack Carewe 's a genius." 

"No, he's not," corrected one of the boys 
who overheard. ' ' What Frenchman is it says 
genius is hard work? Well, that's not Jack 
Carewe." 

Gleason assumed one of his friendly hu- 
mours, which came to him seldom, oftenest 
when Carewe was the theme, as he replied: 

"Work I Man alive I I've worked ten, 
twelve, sixteen hours a day and Rudolph there 
has worked eighteen. I guess there isn't one 
of you that hasn't put in steady licks, 
and most of you can put up a pretty good 
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story, too. Rudolph can get his facts all to- 
gether, nicely bunched and correctly num- 
bered, and he can string them so a reader will 
have to go to the bottom of the column or 
even turn over the page; but, mind you, he^s 
got to have something to write about. The 
detaiPs got to be strong enough to hold him 
up. Now, take Jack Carewe and turn him 
loose. Does he have to have something big? 
No, sir. Put him on an assignment and he'll 
like as not go into the back room and write it 
up without stirring out of doors. He pulls it 
in out of the window, fishes it out of the cel- 
lar, grabs it in the air — somewhere. Lord 
knows. I don't. 

*'You remember that big Brainerd case 
Miss Gunderson turned up? She had a snoot 
for slush. Well, I sent him out on that last 
winter and in a little while I went back into 
the telegraph room and there he was tearing 
off copy like a stock exchange ticker. *I 
thought you went out on that story,* says L 
He looked up at me reproachfully. *Well, I 
am,' says he. 'But you didn't expect me to 
go out and get tripped up with facts, did you? 
I don't want to spoil the story. Facts are 
dangerous things. They most often jump in 
and split up the climaxes or ease off on the 
sentiment.' Well, I waited around the best I 
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could, and, heaven knows, there's only one 
man on earth, and that's Jack Garewe, I 
would wait for. When I got the copy I sent 
another reporter out to verify the facts. 

*'Now, listen close and I'll tell you the 
strange thing about it and what makes Jack 
Carewe what he is. That story was right 
from start to finish, with the single exception 
of the misplaced initials in two names. Now, 
did hard work ever do that? No, sir. Hard 
work don't do that. You fellows are all right 
on facts, but you never wrote and never will 
write the 'Tales of a Highbinder' or 'Tender- 
loin Johnnies.' 

''Facts are a big factor in our lives," pro- 
tested Rudolph. 

"Factories in our lives," sneered Gleason. 

"But there's these editorial page people — 
the feature writers. They don't write like 
Jack, yet you call them 'geniuses,' " still pro- 
tested Rudolph, to whom the subject was one 
of periodic perplexity. 

"False alarm geniuses, I call them," as- 
sented Gleason. "They^re too chesty for me. 
I wouldn't have one of them around me. Still, 
they get the sentimental women and the coy 
boys. But they're all poseurs. Anita Solo- 
mon, who hands out those 'Dont's for Doubt- 
ers,' was in here yesterday with her demure 
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ways and those bewitching calf eyes, telling 
me how she just dotes on simplicity and en- 
thusiasm. Well, she eats Worcestershire 
sauce by the spoonful, never does the 
same kind of work two days in succession 
without being bored, and is an intellectual 
Semiramide with half a dozen aBsthetic 
lovers on her staff at once. So much for her 
simplicity. She never expresses a positive 
opinion for fear of being thought weak in 
judgment, and she can't hold a detail two 
hours steady without reviving herself with 
smelling-salts. That's her enthusiasm. Now, 
there's none of that posing about Jack. I 
never heard him say a word about simplicity, 
yet he's as careful of his food as a Buddhist 
priest, and as for clothes, he never thinks of 
them. And enthusiasm — ^good God I — set that 
boy on a thing that he takes a hankering to 
and he's like a puppy to a root. You can't 
shake him. 

''Another thing. Take these false alarms 
and put them up against any big proposition 
like a theatre or a lecture or a political meet- 
ing, and they come back with some tommyrot 
about 'dramatic construction' or 'sincerity' 
or 'misplaced enthusiasm,' while all the time 
they're tenderly nourishing dramatic con- 
struction in their own writing with an appall- 
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ing lack of sincerity and the ghost of enthusi- 
asm. You don't find any of that in Jack, 
Send him to a show and he'll come back tell- 
ing how the people acted, and will give you a 
picture of the actor or lecturer that takes 
your breath away. You feel as if you'd been 
there. No, sir. Jack's real. He's simply a 
reporter." 

At the conclusion of this long defence of 
his favourite, which was punctuated with far 
more swearing than can be indicated, Gleason 
plunged quickly into his work as though re- 
gretting that he had spent so much valuable 
energy on clods who could not see the differ- 
ence between what he called ''the goods" and 
the **gold brick." An old gentleman, very 
meek, quite weak and exceedingly modest, 
timidly pushed his way into the sanctum. 

''Your young man at the City Hall," said 
he, "told me I hadn't the 'right dope' for this 
story. His language seems to me very vul- 
gar. I'm not at all new-fashioned, you know, 
and when I asked him what 'dope' is he only 
laughed and told me to come and ask you. 
Now, sir, could you please be kind enough to 
tell me what 'dope' is?" 

Gleason turned sharply around, glanced up 
from his writing, and said: " 'Dope,' my 
dear sir, is the fairy stuff that reporters' 
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dreams are made of. It comes in hasheesh 
bricks and is peddled in newspaper oflSces. It 
has a green colour like a bottle imp and some- 
times dances roguishly at the end of taxpay- 
ers' sticks, making faces at the moon and 
dangling a gaudy tail at the earth. It is a 
cross between morphine and Spanish fly, 
comes done up in little packages no bigger 
than a pinhead, and most often oozes out of 
sapheads, though it sometimes ornaments the 
Jovian calibre of a Chauncey Olcott or a Lew 

Dockstader. It's a '' Each phrase was 

larded between liberal oaths, and as he spoke, 
Rudolph, behind the door, called to the base- 
ball reporter : 

**If he ever gets up to heaven and has to 
telephone back for his baggage old Peter '11 
shut the gates." 

Gleason turned angrily to the reporters' 
room, his face plunged from gaiety to gloom, 
and his mood making one of his frequent tu- 
multuous tumbles from indulgence to extrav- 
agant discipline. 

''Who said that?" he yelled out 

**The office boy," some one cried back. 

Gleason slammed the door and called 
Sandy. ' ' McKnight, ' ' he yelled, ' ' you 're too 
flip. You're discharged." 

Sandy went straight to Keg Slocum, who 
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counselled him, saying: ^*You go right back 
and give that he-trollop the bounce. I know 
him. There's one thing he's afraid of — ^a lick- 
ing. You just put up your dukes and tell him 
you won't stand for no gaff like thaf 

Sandy returned. He knew that Gleason 
had heard of his pugilistic prowess, and he 
also knew that the city editor was a physical 
coward, though he had often held the fort of 
his inner office against avalanches of popular 
indignation. 

*'Look here, Mr. Gleason, why did you dis- 
charge me?" asked Sandy, rather gruflBy, 
making a determined front, his face frank 
and his chest out. He had no intention of hit- 
ting. Gleason looked up from his day-book, 
where he was writing the afternoon assign- 
ments. 

''You here already?" he asked in his for- 
mer mild tone, his eyes friendly. ''I thought 
I sent you out. Here — cover this. ' ' 

Sandy read on the slip handed to him: 
''There will be a concert by Steindorff's full 
band at Golden Gate Park this afternoon at 
2 :30." He knew those slips. They were the 
directions outlining work given each day to 
the reporters. 

Thus Sandy got his first assignment. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE fiery rhetoric and miscellaneous 
classical references in Jack Care we 's 
writing had hypnotised Sandy, so 
when he went to Golden Gate Park to write 
about the band concert he was looking at the 
scene through Carewe's eyes. Unfortunately, 
he had seen none of Carewe^s best work, 
for since Sandy had been on the Star the Sac- 
ramento correspondent, writing always under 
his own signature, had found no chance to 
send in any of the writing produced by real 
feeling and which had made him noted. He 
had been filling space. 

*' Living up to a signature is harder than 
making good the promises of a campaign ora- 
tor,'' moaned Gleason when Jack's effusions 
came to the oflSce. Still, they were printed, 
for the name carried weight with the Star's 
readers, there being, even in the poorest, 
happy phrases and illuminative observations. 
Under the momentary spell of this nonde- 
script hack writing Sandy had fallen. He f or- 
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got IngersoU. He was like the youths of a 
generation ago, who forsook the trenchant 
Carlyle for the brilliant, elegant, but super- 
ficial Macaulay. 

To go to the park for a lark was a rare 
treat ; to be sent on the auspicious business of 
collating its natural marvels, as the city edi- 
tor later put it, **a skylark/' The sudden 
elevation from office boy to reporter had made 
him almost dizzy. His experiences of the past 
few months had built him into a chronic state 
of excitement and he was keen for fresh sur- 
prises. He beamed upon the park with a lad's 
undimmed enthusiasm and the cub reporter's 
exalted conceit. The bit of level head that 
he did retain he put into economising each in- 
stant and making use of every observation. 
He had some scratch paper in his side pocket, 
and on this he scribbled industrious notes. 

Keeping in mind Carewe's long-winded, 
effective metaphors, sometimes developed 
through half a column, Sandy perched upon 
a grassy mound, with the vividly coloured 
thousands passing in continuous review be- 
fore him, while from across the sea of filled 
benches the conch-enclosed band emitted its 
joyous strains. 

He was searching for a prodigious idea 
upon which he would string his blazing debut 
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into journalism. Secretly he congratulated 
himself that he had secured the biggest as- 
signment on the paper. Was not the park the 
chief centre of Sunday interest? Did it not 
appeal to every class of society — ^the rich, the 
poor and all the newspaper-reading public 
that lay between f Everybody was there. He 
saw hundreds of elaborate turnouts whose 
occupants he would recognise as of necessity 
belonging to the wealthiest and most aristo- 
cratic families. In a gaudy English dog-cart, 
high and new, driving tandem, he saw the Re- 
publican candidate for Mayor, and just be- 
hind him, in a livery-stable victoria, followed 
the pugilist, Robert Fitzsimmons. Both he 
recognised from their published portraits. 
Then he saw Gleason walking along a path 
with one of the boys from the composing- 
room, his close and only friend on the paper 
outside of Carewe. Sandy's chest expanded 
several inches, for then he did know that if he 
could do a splendid piece of work it would be 
promptly appreciated. 

Like the note of a bird from a near-by bush, 
his idea came to him unsought. Dropped by 
a lounger from the bench just below him, lay 
that morning's copy of the Star, and staring 
into his face was Carewe 's last dispatch from 
Sacramento, telling of a bill introduced by 
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some obscure legislator from San Diego pro- 
viding for the establishment, as a State insti- 
tution, of a Greek theatre. Carewe himself 
had evidently been taken with the idea, for he 
enlarged to some length on the amazing ad- 
vantage to the people that might follow such 
a step — ^how it would bring them back to that 
communal artistic life that made the ancients 
great. 

**But here,*^ shouted Sandy to himself, *4s 
that same Greek splendour, magnificence and 
freedom, that same democratic simplicity, 
that same intermingling of classes that 
Carewe talks about so learnedly I Let^s pre- 
sent this idea of a common art centre for the 
people to the public in the right way!'' He 
already imagined that those thousands were 
eagerly waiting to pick up the Star the next 
morning to find what he should say about 
them. 

For hours Sandy laboured over his 
article. He rewrote it three times. All the 
phrases he had saved on his paper he swung 
into the sweeping, graceful style that formed 
Carewe 's ostensible charm. As Carewe did, 
he led up to his subject delicately, saying: 

**It was a warm, assuring, beautiful after- 
noon at Golden Gate Park yesterday. The 
all-suffusing purity laved the senses and a 
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tender mouth-caress of southland breezes 
lulled one into nonchalant rapture, while the 
snake-like undulation of the walking crowds 
and the bewitching fanfare of the glorious 
music crept in silent grandeur through every 
faculty. The wind dappled the grass like the 
evanescent sheen of stroked velvet, and a 
light etherous froth of cirrus clouds was in 
the buoyant heavens. Girls and their escorts 
promenaded with sly, prolonged, half-daring 
contact of shoulders and arms '' 

After this elegant introduction, when, he 
supposed, the public would have its appetite 
whetted to the gasping point, he suddenly 
sprung his Greek idea. He whipped it in with 
a vigorous swing as he had seen cattle herd- 
ers fling long whips over the lazy backs of dis- 
tant plodding steers and smacked his lips as 
he imagined he could note the effect. The 
fact of the presence of the prizefighter and 
the Mayoralty candidate seemed of such little 
consequence that he neglected to mention it. 
Such paltry subjects compared to the Greek 
regeneration ! 

Sandy handed the article in with much self- 
satisfaction and could hardly wait to get the 
Star the next morning, so impatient was he 
to know whether Gleason would use it for a 
two or three column head. From pages one 
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to twelve he turned, missing no column. His 
heart sank, his courage oozed away. Nowhere 
was the park concert mentioned. At last, in a 
column called **City Notes," almost hidden 
on the liner ad. page, he found, half way down 
its miscellany, this : 

** Robert Fitzsinunons, the heavyweight 
pugilist, and the next Mayor, were among the 
visitors to Golden Gate Park, where Stein- 
dorff ^s Band yesterday afternoon played its 
usual popular concert." 

Alas ! Sandy was not a genius. 

Jack Carewe came home a few days later 
on a river boat, and Sandy, edging about the 
oflBce, had a chance to observe him. He had 
the pure, extravagant, searching, yearning 
face of the artist, whether his work be in 
words, oils, stone or whatnot, and it hid all 
traces of the vices that consumed him. 

**If it weren't for the bottle and hop," 
moaned one of his admirers to the sympa- 
thetic force, ** Jack would be at the top. He's 
an intelligent giant and could put 'em all on 
the bum. None of these Eastern guys would 
be in the literary game if Jack'd only live in 
the world and 'tend to writing. But talk to 
him — ^you might as well talk to a coolie Chink. 
All he wants is the fun of writing an article, 
and after it's written he don't care whether 
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it comes out in the Saturday Blade or the 
Century. And he don't care who knows he 
writes it so long as he knows. Go np to his 
rooms, as I did last night, and you'll find him 
with a bottle of gin and some ten-cent book- 
counter classic — in Paradise.'' 

To Carewe, Gleason said: **I never knew 
what abominations were concealed in your 
poetic gush until I sent our new cub out a 
couple of weeks ago to do a Sunday bit in the 
park. He's a red-haired rascal and had been 
loading up on your epigrams ; took you seri- 
ously, too. Well, he came in primed to the 
muzzle with all the hifalutin banalities of 
your style. He hit you the worst body blow 
you ever got." 

**What sincere flattery!" answered Ca- 
rewe. 

**Yes; flattery has three degrees," mused 
Gleason. **The common, or household bunch, 
is the usual crlad-hand bouquet that you pick 
up on the street corners, two for a nickel. 
Then comes the rarer office variety known as 
the * knock.' This is of many kinds, the most 
usual of which is, ** Where did he crib it?" 
and includes the well-known * stuck-on-him- 
self . ' Finally comes imitation. If you want 
to know you're the real thing catch some fel- 
low mincing along your trail. 
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**The household bunch has slobbered over 
you pretty much and the office knock has often 
blown your soap bubble to atoms, but you 
never got the third degree until that red- 
headed cub perked up. Then you kissed the 
skies/* 

**What did you do with itt I'd like to see 
it,''saidCarewe. 

** Jinuny fed it to the boiler, but it ought to 
have been framed. It was a skylark.'* 

** Maybe the kid's got something in him. 
I'll look him up," said Carewe, generously, in 
whom there was not a suspicion of jealousy, 
and who by that token justified the praise 
that had been given him. 

Sandy was in sore need of the friendly 
counsel of Carewe, for he was becoming des- 
perately discouraged. Day after day his park 
experience had been repeated. He had been 
sent on trivial details, had toiled conscien- 
tiously and long over them and had come back 
to meet the inevitable blue pencil scowling 
at him like a remorseless scimitar. His en- 
thusiasm was gradually dulled, and his belief 
in his newspaper abilities undermined, while 
his great resolve seemed more distant than 
ever. 

** Throw me overboard, don't take Gleason 
too seriously, and get a story of your own,'' 
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said Carewe when Sandy had thawed out 
under his genial tutelage. ** Write it up your 
own way, as you see it — ^better, as you feel 
it — and let the result go hang. If it's the 
waste basket — all right; youVe done your 
best. If it's the front page — ^well, there's 
some capital crimes they can't hang you for. 
But if it's the blue pencil, come your pugilis- 
tic bluff. I wouldn't stand for Gleason's blue 
pencil. He don't know a sunset from a ripe 
tomato." 

Another week Sandy struggled on. They 
sent him to report a doll show, a millinery 
opening at a big store, a meeting of Episcopal 
ministers, an anthropological find of a Chi- 
nese missionary, a floater brought from the 
bay, and one afternoon he was sent out to 
take the baseball scores. It was common- 
place work, and he did it in common- 
place fashion. Then came that gigantic 
railway accident on the Sante Fe ten miles 
from the city. 

Every paper in town had half a dozen men 
on it. The Star put Carewe in charge of its 
force and sent Sandy along as one of the help- 
ers. Carewe put the cub at work getting the 
names of the identified dead, while he himself 
skirmished among the oflBcials for the main 
facts to write the leading article that would 
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be played up first on the front page the next 
morning. 

Following a policeman, Sandy was led 
down the rails between the windrows of 
bodies that had once been alive. When the 
final count was made it was found that the 
bruise and blush of death was on sixty-two 
who had been pinioned in the jam of a head- 
on collision. He felt nauseated; the sight 
cowed and fascinated him. 

Slowly the colossal tragedy of it crept over 
him — the desolate homes, the anguished rela- 
tives, the bitter grief of a distracted city. 
That came first. It was afterward — ^in the 
office — that the terrific action of the deed it- 
self swept upon him. But now the wail of 
those who lived seemed mounting in an ever- 
rising crescendo. Out of it came a query of 
blame. 

Who was responsible! 

As though he himself had been a relative of 
the slain, the black accusing question rose to 
confront the whole earth. Who had plunged 
the sleeping lives of sixty-two in instant 
death t Partly from instinct, partly following 
Carewe's suggestion to work out a story for 
himself, Sandy resolved to find out. His ex- 
perience was too young to know that not only 
Carewe but thirty other reporters were using 
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all the avid noses for news boasted by the 
chief dailies in the city to answer that same 
question. 

One of the wrecked trains was a freight and 
had been stopped in time, the engineer and 
fireman escaping. They told how to all their 
signals and lights the passenger paid no heed. 
The other engineer was dead, the fireman 
missing. Sandy told Carewe he was going to 
follow that engineer. 

**He croaked without a statement. Noth- 
ing doing there,'' said Carewe. 

**I don't believe it" was Sandy's reply, as 
he ran down the track. 



CHAPTEE XVI 

FROM the directory Sandy learned that 
the passenger engineer lived in the 
Mission. After a long street-car ride 
he f onnd the place as the sun was setting. In 
the front yard a baby **gooed'* over a play 
train of cars and a dummy engine. His Sac- 
ramento limited in crossing the garden slip 
had decapitated a peony and there was much 
babbling and booing to repair the damage. 

Inside, a Galway crone wailed like a ban- 
shee, and two grown-up children, red-eyed, 
tried in vain to comfort her. The old crone 
was the dead engineer's mother. In a chair 
sat his wife. When she saw Sandy it must 
have been the living sympathy in his face and 
his fresh young manliness that startled her. 
Perhaps it was some indefinable intuition that 
leaped through her spirit, gushing from her 
eyes the first tears she had shed, for imtil that 
moment she had sat staring vacantly into 
space, refusing to cry, refusing to utter word 
or sound. 

1(9 
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The scene in all its vividness came to Sandy 
as an uncanny repetition of that day he had 
walked through the night from Mariposa to 
find the candles in his father's window and 
his father cold under the sheets. He sat on a 
stool at the feet of the weeping wife. She 
reached out a thin, bony hand, felt his coat- 
sleeve, then grasped his arm and slid her 
hand along until it felt his. Then the two sat 
there silently for minutes. 

* * He wasn 't to blame, ' ' said Sandy. It was 
the one spot to touch. The widow blazed. 

* * Not 'e. Not Dave McCue. 'E was a man. 
Oh, Davie! My David!'' She dropped 
Sandy's hand, reached out her thin arms and 
turned streaming vacant eyes towards the in- 
distinct form. For long, long minutes, she 
moaned and rocked. Three reporters called, 
one after the other, and were turned away by 
the eldest boy, who answered their questions 
by saying the man was dead, while Sandy held 
the widow's hand. As they sat there the widow 
poured forth tale after tale of David's good- 
ness, courage, strength and kindness. To all 
Sandy listened patiently, sympathetically. 
He let her feel that he understood and sor- 
rowed with her. Indeed, he forgot he had any 
capacity other than that of friend to the wid- 
owed. At length he said : 
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** There must have been some reason why 
he didn't answer those signals of the freight 
engineer/' 

**It was that 'e told before 'e went, but, 
says 'e, *I'm done for. I'll stand for it.' " 

**Yet, he couldn't have been to blame." 

**An' now I remember that's what 'e meant 
when 'e told me how it come about. Ah, 'e 
was a good man, a brave man." 

*'But why didn't he reverse the engine! 
Something stopped him." 

**Ah, that's it. That's it. Now I see. 
When they brought 'im 'ere 'e was caved in 
th' lights an' I bant 'im wid these a-arms. As 
'e lay wid me I could see 'e was goin' an' I 
tolt 'im not to talk, but 'e would, fer some- 
thin' seemed to press 'im. * Listen,' says 'e. 
*Joe' — ^that's 'is fireman — ^^ hides the orders 
from me at Corte Madera, an' w'en th' lamps 
o' Number 4 turned up I yells to 'im what 
about the track layout, an' 'e yells back, **Go 
ahead, she's sidetracked." But I looks and 
sees she ain't. Then I pulls th' throttle an' — 
Holy Mother! She's stuck. I yells to Joe to 
help, but 'e springs a chest an' jumps 
th' box. I runs to th' tender to grab 'im 
an' his coat-tail scrapes my 'and. I's 
alone. Then I knows. There's a safe o' 
Wells-Fargo's in th' baggage car, an' Joe's 
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in on th' deal to crack 'er. Fer behint th' 
throttle he^s wedged a Imnp o' coal an' hell 
couldn't budge 'er. There's a space o' twenty- 
rails atween us an' th' freight, but I sprang 
'ith my 'ole weight on th' lever. I feels th' 
coal scrunge as I come down an' the 
exhaust steam hisses as we strikes. An' 
next I wuz lookin' in th' eyes of you, me 
darlin'.' " 

It took the widow long, between sobs and 
protestations, to tell her story. She finished : 

**As I reached fer 'im to lay 'im back on 
th' pillow 'e answered wit' a sob, *I held 'er 
down, Mary,' says 'e. An' next 'is eyes 
looked up like 'e didn't see me an' 'e was by." 

The mournful ease in the widow's voice 
ceased. She cried herself to exhaustion. 
Sandy rose. 

**I must be going," said he. 

**0h, must yout" she sobbed. 

**I'm sorry I've got to go." 

* * Oh, come again soon. I can 't live without 
'im. My Davie ! Oh, David ! ' ' The ceaseless 
dirge embraced her. 

Sandy raised her bony hand and pressed it 
to his lips. She passed her other hand 
through his hair. He tore away and rushed 
from the house like a thing accursed. 

At the oflBce Carewe told hirn that the fire- 
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man^s body had not been found and that the 
Wells-Fargo box, with $30,000, was missing. 
All was commotion. No one noticed him. To 
Carewe he told his story. As he talked jerk- 
ily, in monosyllabic haste, Carewe ceased puf- 
fing his interminable cigarette. 

**Boy, it's the beat of your life,'* said he. 
**Come here, take my desk.'' He led Sandy 
to the rear of the room, as far as possible 
from the flurry about the editor's desk. 
'* Don't tell Gleason. Write your story. Get 
it out hot. Put your blood in it. ' ' In his soul 
Sandy thanked Carewe with words that would 
not come, and years later saved the brilliant 
erratic star from the gutter, for he had again 
proved his greatness. A lesser man would 
have written the story himself. 

It was midnight. The Corliss engine and 
the two big Hoe presses in the basement 
mumbled their muffled roar through the build- 
ing till it rocked like a ship at the edge of a 
typhoon. Rising full and fast on the tide of 
things came the lunge and torment of the 
newspaper atmosphere — copy boys yelling, 
editors cursing, reporters flitting hoarse 
shouts through the smoke-laden air; while 
permeating all, as from the hidden footholds 
of the earth rise vapour pennants of combus- 
tible gases, telling of abysmal deeps un- 
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sounded below, tolled the direful tick of the 
telegraph. 

Thirty of the dead were San Franciscans ; 
among them two noted capitalists, three so- 
cial favourites, a crack baseball pitcher and a 
dozen students returning from an Eastern 
college. An actress of international fame and 
a commander in the Salvation Army were in 
the hospital at the point of death. A 'phone 
from the hospital announced that the actress 
had passed away. Four artists, two photog- 
raphers, eight reporters, an editorial writer 
and three editors were wrought to a frenzy. 

Through it all Carewe protected Sandy. He 
edged the office boys away, warned off the re- 
porters and whispered to Gleason that the 
**new cub had the biggest scoop of the year.'' 
He tiptoed back and forth down the aisle^ 
from Sandy to the city editor, with bunches 
of coarsely written copy paper. Gleason had 
no more than glanced over the first few sheets 
than he yelled to the make-up foreman, red- 
faced and in his shirt sleeves : 

**Oil the red-ink fountain!'* 



CHAPTER XVn 

SANDY for the moment was the centre 
of interest for the civilised world — 
though neither he nor the world knew it. 
He forgot that he was writing, forgot that he 
had ever studied writing with a craving to do 
likewise. Carewe, even IngersoU, ceased to 
be names for him. There were no standards, 
no precedents before him. Rough, terse 
idioms of the street leaped from his pencil. 
His ideals, his simple life, unconsciously came 
to the surface. He forgot Gleason, the wait- 
ing public, his own failures, his own past. 
Even his great resolve faded into limbo. He 
had thrown the reins over his horse's head — 
his gallant, patient, well-trained, fleet steed — 
and had urged him, gallopping, into the cha- 
otic darkness, confident that if it was in him 
to emerge he would come gloriously into the 
light. 

In a single mighty flash he had learned — as 
it is learned once for all or never learned — 
the artist's secret of holding all things fresh 

176 
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to the imagination. How it came to him he 
knew not. It was bom of the needs of the 
hour and he was not found wanting. 

He actually lived in the disaster. The radi- 
ant power of a liberated imagination, the 
leaping vitality of his courageous and august 
youth, flowed from him as inspiration oozes 
from the keys- of a great organ imder a vir- 
tuoso 's touch. But he was more than a vir- 
tuoso. He was a creator. To every single 
red hair on his head, he felt the tragedy. His 
own father and his own mother linked him to 
the woes of the race and his reckless bravery 
on the yacht told him the full glory of the 
engineer's sacrifice, while the treachery that 
had here and there smitten him showed, as by 
a lightning's flash, the diabolic crime of the 
escaped fireman. 

Neither the restrictions of the newspaper 
nor the simulated polish of literature held 
him. Carewe's friendliness, his own inex- 
perience and his rich intuition saved him from 
every pitfall. He was ripe for the production 
of a masterpiece of writing. He hardly 
stopped to think how or what he wrote. He 
only knew that a fever burned within him and 
that his sole salvation lay in the utterance 
of his fiendish story. The blood pounded 
through his veins like scampering mice and 
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the tiny trickles turned his face livid. It grew 
sombre, then pale as the sweat rolled from 
him. 

As Sandy wrote, a girPs face limned a sil- 
houette over his eyes and gradually burned 
itself into his brain. On the back of the desk 
in front of him the sporting editor had long 
since pasted a cut from an illustrated weekly. 
It was some vaudeville star to the sporting 
editor; not so to Sandy. For him it was his 
schoolhouse vision. Faded in the prison, it 
persisted in returning now. The senses thus 
alive, every energy strained to its uttermost, 
trivial details have the power of indelibly 
imprinting themselves on the retina of the 
mind, and, as he always associated Colonel 
Mason with the collar button he had seen that 
night in the restaurant, Sandy ever afterward 
remembered his great railway story by the 
print of a girl's head, which the sporting edi- 
tor supposed to be a vaudeville star, but 
which he knew to be his dream-love. 

At 3 o'clock he leaned back in his chair, 
rubbed his tired fingers through his hollow 
eyes and turned the last page of copy to Glea- 
son, who was standing waiting. Four thou- 
sand beautiful words had spurted from his 
pencil to the white paper. Nothing had in- 
terrupted him and tiie office was now sijent. 
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Nearly every one had gone and the first edi- 
tion was minbling from the presses below. 
Gleason paid no attention to him. Carewe 
had disappeared. The floor was littered 
everywhere with torn, dishevelled papers. 
Looking throngh the wide-swung doors, he 
could see that all the editors had left. He 
could not think what he had done. He was 
light-headed. Every bit of emotion had been 
wrung from him, and he was as limp as a 
dish-rag. 

By the aid of the wall Sandy guided his 
way downstairs and half reeled along the 
street. A comer policeman was on the point 
of arresting him, but saw who he was and 
refrained. 

**It^s a Star man with an extra nightcap, *' 
he commented. 

Sandy's dull eyes were those of some old 
bear, famished, gaunt, done, creeping from 
his hole, the winter over. Carewe on such 
occasions sought a saloon or a hypodermic 
needle. Sandy crawled his ragged way home, 
his head as vague and monstrous as the hid- 
eous night, burst in his door, threw himself 
across the bed and slept ten hours with his 
clothes on. 

He woke that afternoon to find him- 
self in the brief limelight of newspaper 
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fame. The whole front page of the Star, 
with headlines in red ink, was devoted 
to his story. Two days later the Gazette 
offered him a place and asked what wages he 
wanted. The Star had been paying him $10 a 
week, but he had been told that Carewe got 
$40, so he did not hesitate to ask for $20. It 
was offered without a murmur. He told Glea- 
son he was going. 

**Not after I found you and brought you 
upf '^ protested the city editor. 

*'It^s a 100 per cent, advance. Would you 
refuse itt^' 

*'No. Wait till I see the old man.*' In half 
an hour Gleason told Sandy that his name 
was on the payroll at $20. 

**But IVe already accepted,** said Sandy. 

**Well, tell the Gazette you can*t leave. 
You're down at $25.** 

Sandy stayed. 

Carewe was generous with congratulations. 
**Hold that pace,** said he. **With most of 
these fellows it*s a trick. But you*re a natu- 
ral writer. Don*t let Gleason or anybody, not 
even Shakespeare, fool you into going his 
way. You can beat these others on facts, 
and** — ^he smiled indulgently — ^**you*ll push 
me for style.** 

A week after that a man from the business 
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office came upstairs to tell of a funny incident 
he had seen. A society girl, Evelyn Masters, 
he said, was riding a bicycle in front of an 
electric car when it tripped her up and car- 
ried her and the wheel a block on the fender. 
Sandy was in the office and Gleason turned to 

him, 

*' Write that up, McKnight,'* said he. 
* * We Ve got a picture of the girl. She 's a big 
society swell. Touch it up strong and add an 
interview with the girl on her sensations. No ; 
don't try to see her. She'll turn you down.*' 

Sandy wrote half a column describing the 
ludicrous accident, from what the business 
office man had said. He added a paragraph 
in extravagant praise of the newest fad as 
introduced to society by Miss Evelyn Mas- 
ters. ''It's a novel and delicious pleasure" 
were the words he put in her mouth. 

After Sandy had gone the business office 
man hurried back to Gleason and exclaimed : 

''I made a mistake in that girl's name. It 
was not Evelyn Masters, but her chum, Eliza- 
beth Mason. I met the two of them together, 
and I always get them mixed, but another fel- 
low with me saw it and he says he's sure 
that's right." 

Gleason went through Sandy's copy, chang- 
ing the name. The story was run on the front 
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page, the day being short of big news. As 
Sandy read it over the next morning at break- 
fast he nttered a surprised, hurt cry. By 
some fatal intuition he connected the school- 
house, the street comer and Colonel Mason 
with this. 

**It's hopeless now,** he said to himself. 
** There's nothing left but ambition.** 

Then he went home and wrote a letter to 
his mother, saying he wanted her to come and 
live with him. 
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CHAPTER I 

EVERY evening when Colonel Mason 
came home — ^it was always at the same 
time — ^his wife met him on the front 
porch, which was shaded from the street, 
placed her arms about his neck, looked in his 
eyes, and kissed him. The house was on Sac- 
ramento street, one of the old-fashioned man- 
sions, not large, but stately, a part of that 
first batch of frame dwellings put up when the 
town began to spread away from the brow of 
the hill and it was thought elegant to live on 
the level far from the business district. A 
poinsettia in front splashed the yard with 
colour and gave the place a distinction pos- 
sessed by none other in the block. But it was 
the spreading bogunvillea, gay with tawny 
amber and vermilion, which hung over the 
cornice, that inspired Mrs. Mason with a con- 
fidence in her seclusion that would let her 
place the daily seal of a formal kiss on her in- 
coming husband — ^''her knighf she called 
him. 

186 
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Mrs. Mason did not know that in the next 
honse, on the second floor, a female book- 
keeper of mellow years, who worked in a 
lanndry, had discovered that a line of vision 
descended from the lower comer of her win- 
dow pane, through the amber bogxmvillea, to 
the spot on the porch nearest to which the 
evening kiss was usually given. Sometimes 
her work kept her late and some nights there 
was shopping to do downtown, while twice a 
month pay-day delayed her dreadfully, but 
never did she fail to be on hand at the lower 
window pane at the kissing hour. 

''What a bold creature!^' exclaimed the 
bookkeeper to herself. ''Why, it's positively 
indecent. And in public, too.'' But she never 
missed a chance to prompt her sense of out- 
raged propriety. 

It was this old-fashioned sweetness, a com- 
poimd of dignity, courage, loyalty and affec- 
tion, which made Colonel Mason and his wife 
what they were — a married couple who had 
lived twenty-five years together in harmony. 
She was from Vermont and he a Massachu- 
setts man, who came to the Golden State 
when its fortunes were young and its ad- 
vanced civilisation just beginning. They had 
prospered in their modest way until he was 
recognised as a safe lawyer, who was both 
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worthy and respectable. Their place in so- 
ciety was envied by many of far greater 
wealth, for they had the family connections 
that united them to the most exclusive, while 
it laid upon them no exactions of lavish enter- 
tainment. 

** Mason is a bull or a bear on the social 
market, just as he pleases, because he has the 
inside on every deal and no margins to pro- 
tect" is the way one of the new aspirants, a 
self-made man, whose wife was as timid as 
himself and who thereby missed many a de- 
sirable invitation, put it. ^* He is a sure win- 
ner, however the wheel flops, and each season 
— ^whether the Martins or the Gaylords or the 
Ashmores are the leaders — ^he^s bobbing 
about above the kingpins like a perennial 
weathercock." 

From such stock Elizabeth had come. A 
precocious girl, she had finished at a prepara- 
tory school on the Union street hill overlook- 
ing the Golden Gate, at sixteen. Then she had 
gone to an Eastern woman 's college. She had 
just returned in time to attend Mrs. Gil- 
christ ^s after-Lent fete at the sumptuous Ha- 
cienda del Gracia. This was to conclude with 
a magnificent dress ball, whose advance fame 
had extended even to the inner circles of New- 
port and London society. 
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Though it was not to be her coming-out 
year, Elizabeth had planned to have a gay 
time that summer among the boys and girls 
who had grown up with her and a little ahead 
of her. She was to be a sort of semi-debu- 
tante, stealing a bit, or borrowing as she put 
it, something of the fuller social splendours 
that were to be hers when she finished college. 
She had gone away with her hair down her 
back; she returned with it combed high over 
her head. 

**Why, girlie,'^ exclaimed her father when 
she first came home, as he placed his arms 
about her, looking into her eyes and passing 
his gaze over her brow, ''you're a woman. 
There's a bigness in you that takes my breath 
away.'' 

She responded to him buoyantly, gazed 
happily into his eyes, and kissed him. They 
understood each other and always had. 

*'My little chum," he said, caressing her. 

Then she told him of her years at college — 
the long hours of study, the joy with the 
French, the slowness of tHe German, the hor- 
rid geometry, the delightful teacher of Eng- 
lish, not omitting the wild times in the hall 
and the gay midnight suppers, nor the dances 
with the young men and the theatre trips to 
New York. There was nothing she feared to 
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tell her father, for he seldom reproved or 
questioned, and when he did he appealed en- 
tirely to her reason and left the decision as to 
what she should do with her. It was the 
teacher in English — a sympathetic, cultured, 
unmarried woman of forty — ^who had said to 
her one day : 

''Child, even if it were not on the record, I 
would know you to be a Califomian. There 
are only two places in the world where such 
complexions as yours — ^with the dash of the 
rose and the tinge of champagne — come from, 
the Riviera and San Francisco. It is only, 
too, in such climates that women get your 
maturity so young. And your mind — ah, it's 
entirely worthy of that vibrant body. I feel 
very happy, in advance, for the man who will 
win you. I hope he will be worthy of you. ' ' 

San Franciscan she was, to the core. The 
frolic in her eyes, the gay wisp of colour in 
her cheeks, the steady, elastic spring of her 
step as she walked, and the imperious ele- 
gance of Aer carriage told of her pure birth 
and high breeding. She could be frank and 
appreciative with all sorts of men — ^gay with 
the gay, grave with the grave, frivolous with 
the light-headed, and sentimental, to a certain 
extent, with the lovers, so long as they did not 
declare their love ; she could even become in- 
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terested in old men, be a philosopher with 
philosophers, benevolent with philanthropists 
and shrewd with schemers. Tact and a wide 
interest made her always fascinating. In an 
older generation she would have been 
known as a superb coquette; now she was 
complimented on her ** artistic tempera- 
ment. 

Reared in the exclusive circles of Nob Hill, 
Elizabeth had imbibed with the very nourish- 
ment that gave her body strength the worldly 
beliefs that buzzed about the street. She knew 
the selfish maxims that made men powerful 
and women attractive, though she did not 
practise them. She was versed in the arts of 
demanding and receiving much while she 
gave nothing, and of hearing more than she 
told. At college she met one woman — the 
teacher in English — ^who had really inspired 
her. She came back filled with noble senti- 
ments, while lacking the thought to place 
them in action. She was capable of rising to 
poetic heights, while the constant dulling of 
the men and women she lived among gradu- 
ally undermined her belief in them. She could 
even have put away the customs and preju- 
dices that bound her to the circles she orna- 
mented had the proper occasion opened her 
eyes to their true character. Above all, 




** San Franciscan she was, to the core ** 
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she was capable of a sublime faith, but 
as yet nothing had aroused it. Like most 
women, her true self lay dormant and 
waiting. 

The dining-room door opened as Mrs. Ma- 
son dried her eyes and the new servant girl, 
who was appearing at her first breakfast in 
the Mason household, came in with the chops 
and minced potatoes. 

'* Shall I serve the cigarettes with the cof- 
fee!'' she asked. 

Mrs. Mason gasped; Colonel Mason looked 
up in mild surprise, unable to comprehend; 
and Elizabeth blushed. 

**Why! why! what do you meanf stam- 
mered Mrs. Mason. Had the girl asked to 
bring in the performing dogs on their hind 
legs she would have been no more shocked. 
The Colonel, who smoked only after dinner, 
and then one cigar in his library, asked: 

''What do you mean? Has anyone or- 
dered cigarettes brought to the breakfast 
table!'' 

''No, no, sir," cried the girl, somewhat 
frightened. "Only I thought you might do 
as Mrs. Hyde-Jones did — she always had 
cigarettes for breakfast. That's where I last 
worked, sir, if you please. I didn't mean no 
harm." 
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*'Ohr' gasped Mrs. Mason. The Colonel 
smiled, Elizabeth smiled; and the Colonel 
said: 

''No, Anna. We never use cigarettes. 
That^U be all.'' 

As Anna stepped out the Colonel turned on 
Elizabeth in his amiable, appreciative way, 
saying: 

''This cigarette business is getting to be 
pretty serious. I was over at the 'Poodle 
Dog' the other night and saw three girls about 
Elizabeth's age — you know them all — ^with 
their cork-tipped Egyptians. It must argue 
a long practice behind closed doors if they'd 
come that way into the light. My grandfather 
used to say about raising boys that if he had 
his way he'd bring them up in a barrel until 
they were sixteen and feed them through the 
bunghole; then when they were sixteen he'd 
knock in the bung. I guess if the old gentle- 
man were with us now, when the girls choose 
between straight-cut and flat-rolled, have 
cocktails precede dinner, and European wines 
punctuating each course, he wouldn't put the 
sex-limitations on his favourite pedagogic 
theory." 

The Colonel rose to leave the room, stopped 
and turned to Elizabeth, who was intently re- 
garding her plate. 
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*' Girlie," he asked, *'did you ever smoke a 
cigarette!" 

' * Once, ' ' she replied in a low voice, her eyes 
downcast. Then she looked squarely at him. 

*'It was at a spread one night," she said. 
*'A11 the girls did. I didn't want to be left 
out, and besides, I wanted to see what it was 
like, so I smoked one of Evelyn's. It bit my 
tongue and was — ^I would hardly say pleasant 
— ^noveP for a minute. Then my stomach felt 
funny and my head all went away. I think it 
was being ashamed of myself as much as any- 
thing." 

''Are you ever going to do it again!" 

''Never," she said, leaped up, threw her 
arms about him and kissed him. "I always 
meant you should know, but it was hard to 
tell." 

"There, there, girlie, it's all right. You 
had to learn. It's all past, and you're better 
off for it," he said, caressing her, while she 
laughed and covered his cheek with kisses. 

"Why, Arthur, what do you mean encour- 
aging the girl in such outrageous tricks!" 
gasped Mrs. Mason. 

"There, there, mother, I'm not encourag- 
ing her. I'm only happy she's such a brave 
and sensible little — ^why, she's a woman now, 
mother. She won 't be fooled again. ' ' 



CHAPTER n 

TWO days later, as Colonel Mason took 
his daughter to the train on which she 
was to go to the Gilchrist hacienda, he 
said to her: **You*re going right into the 
heart of modem poetry. If Mrs. Gilchrist half 
justifies the reports we get from the hacienda, 
it will be a fete, a spectacle, a country house- 
warming and a grand ball all in one — easily 
the affair of the season. I'm sorry mother 
can't go. Be sure and remember every detail, 
so you can tell me all about it. What was that 
the Star had this morning about its being 
modelled on the festival of Vauxf I'm a little 
stale on French history, but you're fresh 
from it. Was that the place where Fouquet 
so over-dazzled Louis the Grand that the mag- 
nificent monarch put Colbert on his trail and 
finally landed Fouquet in a dungeon!" 

*'Yes," replied Elizabeth. It was one of 
their pastimes which the Colonel welcomed as 
a relief from business to go over her college 
work together. ''And it was there Moliere 
and La Fontaine came together." 

194 
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As she proceeded to relate the story of the 
famons festival at Vaux, the ColonePs eyes 
twinkled with joy at the dimly remembered 
facts returning to him. His back grew 
straighter with pride as he noted how well 
and how earnestly his daughter relished her 
history. She related how the festival had 
proved the downfall of one Minister, the rise 
of another still more crafty, and how it had 
been used by Dumas as the setting for his 
''Man in the Iron Mask.'' Then she explain- 
ed that in her class in historical philosophy 
a chapter from Lecky had consummately 
traced all the woes of the French Revolution 
directly to the festival at Vaux. Finally she 
dwelt on the artistic values of the grand old 
scene and how it was as truly a composition 
as a symphony, or a poem, having its central 
scheme, with elaborate workings-out. The 
landscape architect, Lenotre, and the painter, 
Le Brun, had been given free rein to de- 
velop all the vast riches of their gifted minds. 

''What a true artist needs is freedom for 
his imagination,'* she cried at length, highly 
delighted with the interest her father had 
shown at her own enthusiasm. He looked at 
her, somewhat incredulous. 

"Where did you get that idea!" he asked. 

"Well, Miss Leroy, my teacher in English, 
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said that was why America has no great art, 
that the sordid business and the provincial 
ideas of the people kept all the real artists 
that do arise from exercising their genius. 

*'But I tell you, father, she^s wrong. It 
may be true enough in the East, where men 
have to fight hard with nature to get along, 
but out here in the West, where everything 
is big and free and glorious and wealth comes 
so easily, it can^t be true. Why, even now 
we have a race of great poets and artists com- 
ing up. Look at Mrs. Gilchrist. It's per- 
fectly inspiring to think of the way she en- 
courages every bit of latent talent she finds. 
There's Oscar Lambden, the dramatist she 
started out last year, and his wife, Miss Co- 
rona, the writer, and the university profes- 
sors she helps, to say nothing of a whole host 
of other people we never hear about. They 
say that this fete at the hacienda is being 
given because she wanted to encourage that 
new landscape gardener, Trueman, she found 
hidden down near Santa Barbara last year 
going to waste over those silly little vegetable 
places with geraniums and tulips. She picked 
out Savadowsky, the electrician, who was get- 
ting $100 a month from the city, the same 
way, and they say he's created an Aladdin's 
dream up there with new night effects." 
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^'Yes/' replied her father. '^Senator GU- 
christ tumbled into his millions comparatively 
easy and his wife has picked up a European 
culture without that terrific hardening pro- 
cess that the Boston people, where I came 
from, seem to make essential to any intellec- 
tual advance/* 

By this time the train was ready to leave, 
and Elizabeth kissed her father good-bye. A 
special had been arranged for Mrs. Gil- 
christ's party to travel a hundred miles up 
the State, where the railroad, of which her 
husband had been one of the builders, had 
established a station for her private use. Car- 
riages were waiting to escort the guests to the 
hacienda, miles back among the hills. The 
Gilchrist stables, extensively fitted as they 
were, yet could not provide enough vehicles. 
So, added to the gilded, silvered, varnished 
broughams, drags, victorias and dog-carts 
from the hacienda were a dozen country 
hacks borrowed from Pleasanton, ten miles 
away. 

It was dusk. A sunset had entertained the 
guests as they rode past the wheat fields, 
through the tule marshes, into the foothills. 
When they entered the carriages night was 
drawing in her densest curtains and the wind- 
ing upward road could not be seen, so that 
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the instinct of the drivers had to be trusted. 
Much disappointment was expressed by the 
guests, for they had all heard of the mag- 
nificent view to be had of the hacienda from 
the station. Elizabeth was inhaling the deli- 
cious odour of some early hyacinths she held 
in her hand when a low cry of admiration ran 
all the length of the carriages. She looked up. 
Light was bom. A glowing tide was ad- 
vancing hot with rapturous pulse-beats. The 
flush of the western sky held captive the 
dying splendour of the day, whose evanescent 
beauty was being supplanted by an artificial 
halo. Elizabeth, mastered by the almost heav- 
enly spell, hardly daring to breathe, watched 
the light as it crept into effulgence. There 
was warmth in it ; not the warmth of heat, but 
the warmth of life. A magician with a scin- 
tillant wand of fire would have etched such a 
picture. The climbing road which led up into 
the hills spirally was outlined with budding 
lights. It wound deviously to the hacienda, 
which swam in a full glory of incandescents. 
The place, with its rich mission architecture, 
seemed to have been poured in some vast 
alembic and had come out in a setting of 
fluid fire. Everywhere — ^in a melting string 
of lambent fire on lamp-posts, in the staff of 
decorated walls, along the transverse lines 
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of roofs, on the convex sides of domes, and 
turning the turrets into silhouettes of livid 
gold — electricity had etched a transcendent 
relievo against the dark earth. 

There came an intensely dramatic pause, 
like the rest for deep breath taken by a great 
actor before striding to the footlights for his 
final, convincing flight. Then the full splen- 
dour was revealed. With a burst like a new 
flow of blood sent to some disused artery, the 
whole transformed meadow-land blazed into 
this crowning infinite of human achievement. 
Day first had fallen back before the repres- 
sive-eager, impetuous advance and now night 
faded away. Overhead the tiny worlds came 
twinkling slowly into view, first one by one, 
and then in myriads that no man could count 
until the universe was white with them, while 
down below, on the very earth, electricity sent 
its molten wonder through all the country- 
side. 

Without warning all went out and every- 
thing was black again, except the stars. A 
moment's pause and again the glow resound- 
ed its unvoiced melody. 

Savadowsky's dream had come true. The 
Russian Pole, found unheralded by Mrs. Gil- 
christ in the City Engineer's office, through 
his imagination had given birth to a real 
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spectacle for those privileged eyes that the 
restrictions of the streets and the tawdry 
taste of the people made impossible in town. 
Then he had discovered the secret of the val- 
vular rheostat and had devised the slow natu- 
ral birth. Mrs. Gilchrist was silently elated 
and Savadowsky was in raptures. 

The tears stood on Elizabeth's cheeks at 
this sudden poetry realised. 

**Vaux might have been magnificent — 
flowers and water and all that — ^but it wasn't 
in it with this. Ehf queried the man be- 
side her. The pale, high forehead of this 
man, Emerson Carewe, was always seen at 
such gatherings, to which it lent distinction 
and to which he seldom refused invitations. 
Seven years following his thirtieth, Carewe 
had spent in a small village in the East fight- 
ing a demon he had met in college— drink. 
He had conquered, but he was ashes; ''intel- 
lectual ashes" his friends said. Although 
wealthy, for his own amusement he wrote 
satirical paragraphs which were highly 
valued by a weekly paper of spicy gossip. 

'' 'Modern wonders outvie the ponderous, 
antique seven ' ' ' he quoted, as he surveyed the 
scene into which they were driving. A marsh 
had been drained and a flowered terrace occu- 
pied its place; a farm had been turned into a 
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well-stocked hunting park, A perfect line of 
driveways had been constructed and an en- 
tirely new system of hydraulics devised for 
the fountains. Palms were everywhere, look- 
ing under the lights like exaggerated painted 
phantoms. 

**Yes, Fouquet was handicapped, '^ added 
Carewe. **He didn't have electricity. I dare 
say his show was worth a ferry ride, but it 
wasn't this. Yet if these are the modem gar- 
dens of Vaux they may have an ulterior mean- 
ing. Vaux only ruined Fouquet, a miserable 
Minister ; while Versailles, inspired by Vaux, 
built by a King's imagination and a people's 
labour, ruined France. Southern Atlantic 
dividends are big enough now to stand for 
the hacienda, but if this thing spreads — 
look." 

Carewe pointed to the next carriage in 
which were four newspaper reporters from 
the city. ''If the American public goes wild 

over this thing through its newspapers 

But — ^pshaw! — I'm serious. You've had 
enough of that sort of thing at school." 

At this moment the carriages passed under 
the illuminated portal and rolled into the 
patio. The wide-swung door of the hacienda 
revealed a glowing fire-place, with scores of 
guests chatting about it. Mrs. Gilchrist was 
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receiving. As Carewe assisted Elizabeth to 
alight he said to her, giving her his arm : 

'*The world yon^re entering now is not a 
ladies' seminary — ^hardly a ladies' cemetery. 
No. They're walled up alive here." 



CHAPTER m 

IT was night. On the terrace, below the 
hacienda, an out-of-doors ballroom had 
been arranged. Chinese lanterns hnng 
about in festoons. Savadowsky's talents had 
been utilised to build up spirals of incandes- 
cent lamps that arose from the four corners 
of the room to a common centre, from which 
a single burst of small globes cast a solid ball 
of illumination. A canvas stretched high over 
all kept out the damp night air. Musicians, 
hidden behind palms and trailing cannas, dis- 
I)ersed waltz and two-step measures. 

High over the entrance, outlined in the 
ever-present incandescent globes, an inscrip- 
tion read: 

*^By-by, Lent! Ta-tal So sorry!** It was 
the 17th of April. 

A laugh greeted this as each gay couple ap- 
proached. There being no reverential sense 
to pique, none was outraged. 

In the patio Mrs. Gilchrist met Elizabeth, 
who was simply gowned. She was all in yel- 

208 
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low and carried white chrysanthemtuns. 
By evening her charms were the more 
radiant. 

*' Child!*' exclaimed Mrs. Gilchrist, as she 
lovingly clasped her arm about Elizabeth *s 
waist. She wore a gown of mauve over some 
darker stuff, and at her throat fine strands of 
lawn were caught by a cameo medallion she 
had found in the palace of an ancient Pharaoh 
in Cairo. Her serene, motherly, benevolent 
manner charmed Elizabeth. 

**Let me whisper in your ear,*' she said, 
bending low. Elizabeth blushed as the words 
went through her: 

** You are the belle of my ball.'* 

Emerson Carewe was talking with Phil 
Masters, Evelyn's brother, as Elizabeth ap- 
proached them. 

*' She's a thoroughbred," said Phil, tossing 
away his cigarette and turning to greet Eliza- 
beth, with whom he had the first dance. He 
was one of the younger set, out of college a 
few years, his father a millionaire and his 
occupation not yet established. He passed as 
having exceptional wit. 

''Yes," replied Carewe with deep convic- 
tion, then muttered to himself, with a touch of 
bitterness, as he turned away: *'And I sup- 
pose she'll be lapped up by some fool like 
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yoiL It^s their luck; women don^t know till 
it's too late.' ' 

The dance was on. Phil and Elizabeth were 
in it — gliding over the floor, among the many 
conples, in and out like a shuttle through a 
weaver, never making a misstep, never strik- 
ing one of the innumerable other couples who 
glided with the same easy motion and confi- 
dent swing. Elizabeth's eyes shone with ex- 
hilaration, her face beamed. 

Phil, blase and elegantly at ease, caught 
some of the infection. He glided about, his 
eye keen for openings, his step sure to find 
them and the long rhythm of his swelling 
stride keeping exquisite time with the waltz. 
Elizabeth did not think she was dancing. She 
hardly knew that her feet moved. The music 
seemed vague and shadowy, like early morn- 
ing dreams, and the other couples were mere 
phantoms fading in and out through the mist. 
The palms waved sensuous responses and the 
lights filmily glazed it all with an evanescent 
rapture. 

The music ceased. Phil and Elizabeth 
moved out into the night and walked away 
from the ballroom, down into the gardens of 
the hacienda. On the bank of an artificial 
lake they found a bench and sat down. About 
them were palms and evergreens of the trop- 
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ics, across the lake the green grass, and 
through the wire fence of the deer park 
fawns, caught, something of their fresh 
beauty and wild hauteur lost, lay quietly 
sleeping. Through a rift in the trees the 
ragged, rugged blue of the hills could be seen 
pencilled against the tracery of the deep azure 
sky studded with stars. A fountain's drip 
sprinkled the slumbrous silence and caught 
the gossippy lull from the ballroom. Some 
baby swans flapped the water and a horse's 
hoofs pounded the gravel behind, while the 
resonant laugh of the dancers, helped by the 
wind, tumbled the palms into motion. 

Elizabeth was so absorbed in the witchery 
of the scene that she did not notice that Phil 
had slipped his arm along the back of the 
bench and that it hung down about her waist, 
almost embracing her. An intangible odour, 
faint as lilacs, rose deliriously from her hair. 
It penetrated all his senses and her beauty 
smote him. His arm tightened quickly and 
he reached suddenly down, his face towards 
hers. 

With a startled cry Elizabeth moved along 
the bench. His lips had just grazed her hair 
as it fell over her ear. Had his movement not 
been bungling she would have felt the kiss 
that his lips imprinted on the night air. 
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**0h, Phil I' ^ she cried, her voice unuttera- 
bly sad. ** How could you! And now you've 
spoiled it all!'' 

* * But I love you. I love you, ' ' he muttered. 

**Love!" She uttered the word with dis- 
gust. ' ' What is love f ' ' 

*^ Your eyes," he said, **tell me all I wish to 
know of love." 

** Pshaw, Phil," she cried, trying to laugh. 
*'Now, look here, you didn't mean that. You 
were just playing, but you mustn't play with 
me that way." 

**But I did mean it, Elizabeth, every bit of 
it. You're the buUiest girl I ever knew. I 
want you to marry me." 

Now she did laugh in earnest. Her gaiety 
rang out until the swans turned to look. 

**Now, I say, Phil" — she spoke and moved 
back toward him, picking up one of his 
hands in both of hers — ^** let's forget all 
about this. We've grown up together, 
you and I, haven't wef And Evelyn 
and I are like sisters. Well, then, we 
shouldn't let anything like this come be- 
tween us. Now let's go back and forget all 
about it." 

But Phil was not so easily placated. He 
insisted that he loved her more desperately 
than he had ever loved any girl. 
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**0h, you have loved other girls, then!" she 
cried. 

**Well — ^not in this way/^ he replied, look- 
ing down. 

* * I can 't understand it, ' ' said she. * * There 
were two fellows at school insisted I should 
marry them, and I only laughed at them. It 
seems to me so foolish that young people 
should have nothing else to think about. The 
dance and the music and the parties and all 
that, why, that^s fun. But love and marriage, 
why, Phil, that's as far away as — as— one of 
those stars up there in the sky." 

They were walking back, he demurring, she 
insisting. Phil prided himself on being a 
philosopher. He aped Carewe and affected 
to be above all things that happened. 

*'0h, well," he said, *4f you feel that way 
about it there's no chance either for pleasure 
or business. The other girls aren't quite so 
squeamish as you. So please forgive me for 
my bad training." 

^*Why, Phil," she exclaimed, again start- 
led, *'you don't mean No; you can't " 

**That the kiss is not a popular institution 
on Nob Hill! Well, I guess it won't have to 
go out on one-night stands right away. It'll 
do for a fifty-two weeks' season." Phil had 
been cultivating variety actresses. 
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She was serious, but silent, resolved 
to learn something from Evelyn that night. 
They separated under the post-Lent sign, 
Elizabeth going off with her next partner. 
For her the filmy dreaminess the evening had 
at first possessed was entirely gone. She at 
last noticed that the men all wore trousers 
and that some of the women were lavishly 
rouged. 

Long after midnight she sought Evelyn and 
suggested that they go to their rooms. Once 
there she turned on her friend, asking almost 
savagely : 

** Evelyn, what do you think about kiss- 
ing!^^ 

Evelyn was a gorgeous blonde, willful, ca- 
pricious and never at a loss for male com- 
panions. She had just broken her second en- 
gagement with a young lieutenant in the Phil- 
ippines because he wrote to her only once a 
week. 

**It's not" — Evelyn paused for the 
word — 

*'Do you think many girls do itf " 

* * How many don 't f There's a Yankee ques- 
tion for youf 

*'I know one who doesn'f 

*'She can't have many beans, then." 

'*I think she has all she can take care of." 
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**Well, the boys seem to like yon better if 
you^re complacent abont it. Besides, it's not 
— unpleasant.'' 

As Elizabeth pnlled Mrs. Gilchrist's silken 
bed-covers abont her shonlders half an hour 
later she whispered to herself: 

**That wonld be just like Phil Masters 's 
sister." 

Two days later, when she returned home, 
she said to her father: *'Do you remember 
two years ago, up in Tuolumne county, that 
beautiful long buggy trip we had when we 
stopped at the schoolhouset" 

**Yes,"hesaid. 

'*And the spunky young school-teacher who 
looked as if he would like to whip his weight 
in wildcats!" 

**Yes." 

**Did he not have red hair?" 

''Yes; I believe he did. Why?" 

''Oh, nothing." 



CHAPTER IV 

<<>^UTRAGEOUS!^' exclaimed Mrs. 

IF Mason when the picked up a copy 

of theStar one morning two weeks 

later, to find her daughter's portrait on the 

front page under a caption reading: 

''new wheel fad by the populab 
miss mason." 

** Where did they get the pictured she 
asked, her indignation so aroused that she 
choked over her coffee. 

**It's the same one they had for that Gil- 
christ fete," pronounced the Colonel as he 
examined the paper. He took the affair cool- 
ly and grimly smiled as he read through the 
account. 

''You'll go down immediately, won't you, 

and punish those — ^those " Mrs. Mason 

was about to say "vulgar," but it was con- 
trary to her principles to call anything vul- 
gar, so she compromised by saying: "those 
audacious meddlers." 

"How?" asked the Colonel, mildly. 
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** You can sue them — or — something.'^ Mrs. 
Mason became bewildered as she saw no an- 
swer of encouragement in the ColonePs face. 

** Elizabeth had the accident!^' he asked. 

** Yes,^' admitted her mother. 

**Then I donH see what we can do about it, 
unless we accept it as one of the fortunes of 
this amusing comedy called publicity. You 
follow the Star rigorously, don't you? And 
you have daily entertainment, to say nothing 
of numberless little thrills you get from other 
people's miseries and mistakes — self -con- 
gratulation that youVe escaped, mostly, I 
dare say. At least so it is with me. Well, 
I've often wondered how it would seem to be 
in print. Now I know. It's just the shoe 
pinching a bit when you change feet." 

Mrs. Mason was not to be so glibly turned 
aside. She renewed the attack, turning upon 
the Star all her weapons of outraged dignity. 
But she had not said much before the Colonel 
stopped her to ask : 

**I was out late last night. Do you know 
why!" 

Not until she heard his reply was Mrs. 
Mason's quest for the scalp of the Star editor 
forgotten. 

** Why! " she asked, out of mere politeness, 
for the Colonel's business had recently often 
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kept him out late, and between them confi- 
dences were at once both imp4ied and under- 
stood. 

**I was over at Masters 's house. He and 
Phil were there. He wants to marry Eliza- 
beth/' the Colonel announced, unable to con- 
ceal his sense of the dramatic import which 
he realised lay in his words. 

**WhatI Alonzo Masters I Why, his wife's 
been dead only six months f Besides, he's as 
old as you are." 

*'Not Alonzo, dearie — ^Phil." 

*' That's different," sighed Mrs. Mason, 
and immediately became attentive. It took a 
few moments to grow accustomed to the im- 
portant news, far more weighty than any- 
thing the Star had to offer. The Masters 
were in the highest society, their wealth was 
almost fabulous, and, moreover, they were old 
friends. A match between Phil and Elizabeth 
would be not only natural, but it would be 
attended by every grandeur that could dazzle 
the minds of present-day San Franciscans. 
It would be the union of two old, prominent 
and respected families and it would wed a 
girl of extreme and noted beauty to a young 
man of millions. Nothing could occasion 
keener felicities from the gossips, as well as 
from the silent, shrewd observers. 
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Mrs. Mason, who had long dwelt on the 
edge of social splendour, while bred in the 
puritanical seclusion of New England, was 
overwhelmed by the possibilities. 

* * Phil — Masters — wants — to — marry — 
my — ^girl — our — Elizabeth ! ' ^ Mrs. Mason ut- 
tered the words slowly, separately, pausing 
deliciously to drink in the full value of their 
sound as they broke upon an ear that might 
have been parched, so eager was it for the 
rich fragrance of the draught. Her ideas 
were running to the meaning of it — ^the fame 
the match would create, the envious talk it 
would occasion, the delight it would give all 
the relatives back East, the lordly California 
street house that would come into the family 
— ^partly, at least — the new houses that might 
be erected, the equipages, the dazzle, the ease 
and the certainty; above all, the certainty of 
escape from want, from even the necessary 
economics that had often given her annoying 
hours, for she came of an ancestry that had 
delved and saved, hoarding pennies and mind- 
ing cupboards. In a word, the seduction of 
wealth had cast its spell over her, and she 
had all but surrendered when a harassing 
thought interrupted her and she voiced it by 
saying: 

**But why didn't lie speak to Elizabeth?" 
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She was of the strain that courted in comer 
lots and kitchen alcoves, with but secondary 
thought of parents. 

*^That^s the thing about it that puzzles me. 
I didn't inquire if Elizabeth favoured the suit 
or not. It seemed to be a question forbidden 
by delicacy. But I suppose that the formality 
— there was a punch bowl, dress clothes and 
all that — ^was a part of the old family custom 
that Masters regards so highly. He's of fine 
English stock, you know.'' 

Then they discussed Phil with that careful 
scrutiny that is bone and blood of all fond 
parents. Mrs. Mason, knowing the outward 
glitter of the young man, was all in his favour. 
The Colonel, friend of the streets, and not too 
old-fashioned or cold-blooded to fail to read 
life histories in chance remarks, was less en- 
thusiastic. 

**But his blood is of the very best," pro- 
tested Mrs. Mason to some doubting remark 
the Colonel made. 

**I suppose so. It's all right on both sides, 
but the blend might be bad. Two very repu- 
table drugs may fuse into a poison. More- 
over, old blood doesn't count so much in this 
age as the new." 

Mrs. Mason was not at all convinced. She 
had seen the young man often. She liked his 
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face. He was so bright and agreeable. More- 
over, his attention to women was so marked 
with grace and refinement that she declared it 
was a delight to merely observe him in a par- 
lour. Every one said he was exceedingly- 
witty, and even the weekly papers had com- 
mented on his excellence as a polo player. 

To all of which the Colonel answered little. 
He was thinking of a certain variety actress 
whose name had been linked with Phil's, with 
what justification he knew not. 

**Wait,'' said he finally. **It all depends 
on Elizabeth. What yon and I think is to 
rest entirely on what the girlie says. Phil 
may already have spoken to her. These af- 
fairs have sources we can't fathom.'* With 
that he went away, intending to discuss the 
matter with his daughter in the evening, for 
she had been to a ball the night before and 
was late in rising. When she came to break- 
fast she picked up the Star while her mother 
was out of the room. 

*'How silly!" Elizabeth cried as her pic- 
ture greeted her. Mrs. Mason paused in the 
doorway as she entered and looked the aston- 
ishment she felt. She never could quite com- 
prehend Elizabeth, who seemed to be superior 
to the ordinary annoyances that beset wom- 
ankind — ^the disappointments that sometimes 
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came to hope aroused, the loss of some petty 
trimnph, the slender outrage of some sup- 
posed privilege or the failure of some pet 
scheme. She was more amused than annoyed 
by the newspaper caricature. 

**How cleverly it's written/' she said. 
^*But the picture would have been better if 
they had had me in a riding-dress instead of 
this ball-gown. Why, I believe it's the one 
they used for the ,6ilchrist fete. What shoddy 
journalism! I thought the Star was enter- 
prising and above such methods." 

As her daughter spoke, Mrs. Mason became 
more and more aroused. She could not com- 
prehend that privacy so outraged should not 
be indignant. She failed to note the real an- 
noyance that Elizabeth concealed under her 
playful counter-attack on the enterprising 
journal. This state of wonderment, combined 
with the castle-building which she developed 
from the marriage prospects and her own 
horror at the newspaper notoriety, kept her 
from telling Elizabeth of the proposal. ' Be- 
sides, she always stepped into the background 
for every important move in life and let the 
Colonel take the responsibility. She would 
let him speak to the girl, whom she could not 
comprehend or manage. 

Elizabeth was to have a morning ride in the 
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park with Evelyn Masters, and she hurried 
out. Her life was one of gaiety and amuse- 
ment. She was spending a delightful, an ex- 
citing summer. But the edge of novelty was 
just wearing off. She had had dinners, balls, 
afternoon surprises at Burlingame, teahouse 
courtesies at country clubs, golf and polo ex- 
citements, fresh frocks and a glad face — al- 
ways a glad face. But of late she had curi- 
ously noted that something of the newness of 
it was gone. 

There was more than one young man to 
keep her company and make her gay. More 
than one young man believed himself first in 
her favours — such favours as she chose to 
give. Scanty enough they were — an extra 
dance, a double afternoon on the golf or ten- 
nis grounds, acceptance of theatre treats and 
afterward suppers. These distant and flit- 
ting companionships, hardly to be dignified 
by the name of flirtations, had yet been car- 
ried on with the zest inherent in the genus 
woman; to the zest was added the sparkle and 
joy inherent in the species — ^young woman. 

Sentimental! Yes. If to believe vaguely 
in the possible future of an ecstatic love, in 
the virility, beauty and purity of mankind, in 
the perfection of earth and of its attributes 
and in the honour of women is to be sentimen- 
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tal. Sometimes, when alone, which was rare, 
she would let her imagination pursue such 
fantastic delights as her schoolgirl litera- 
ture told her awaited the advent of maturity 
and with speculations about passion which 
were entirely the fruit of abundant health and 
classic knowledge. Sometimes she played 
with her emotions in sportive glee, and, like a 
tragic queen, would see herself in future mo- 
ments of great peril, or pursued by some un- 
canny fiend who thrust her into untold suf- 
fering. She enjoyed this as much as the 
other — the happy, free delights — for it was 
shadow, and shadow is an element that artists 
tell us is essential to every picture. Her life 
was a picture — Abroad, deep, vitally glorious 
and beautiful. She was walking jauntily on 
the surface of her eighteen years. By native 
right she became the authoritative centre of 
her little sphere, for she was innately a queen. 
A coquette! Yes. If to be a coquette is to 
bask in the praise and homage that is the very 
life of youthful beauty, a praise and homage 
implied rather than expressed; seen in the 
unstudied gesture of esteem, in the fanciful 
openness of frank sacrifice on the part of 
youths of opposite sex, in the freedom and 
generosity with which gifts of flowers, of 
courtesies, of candy, of numberless small ex- 
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quisities were heaped upon her. There were 
not lacking in society hypocritical prudes who 
taught her the science of love-taking, which is 
at once the most astute and the most frivolous 
science a young girl has to learn — ^how to se- 
cure and retain the attention of men and to 
participate in love without sharing it, with- 
out gratifying it, without giving it other 
than the merest pittance of return. These 
dangerous comedies employed and fascinated 
her. 

There was one thing at which she was 
astounded — the cynicism of women. Even 
Evelyn, her school chum, grown up with her 
in all that beautiful, grand Eastern college 
atmosphere, where ideals were planted thick 
as spring wheat in a new-ploughed land, seem- 
ed to have succumbed to its treasons in a few 
months. Elizabeth listened to scandalous 
stories which, when alone, caused her to 
blush, and heard propounded theories of love 
whose modem ^btleties of passion she could 
not comprehend. Vaguely, like the scent of 
battle to a raw recruit waiting in the distance 
for the fray, there came to her the talk of 
women to whom the game of love was a sort 
of fencing match needing skill and resource, 
not sincerity and worth; others to whom it 
was as barter to a three-ball pawnbroker, 
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entirely a question of how much could be 
gained for little ; still others to whom it was 
a plain matter of sale, and yet again a few 
quite top-loftily above it, who still — and this 
did not escape her keen observation — ^were 
under-eaten by some corroding mental dissi- 
pation or some blighting past experience. 
Such constant association had depraved, so 
to speak, the surface of her mind. 

**I like men with principles, who don't live 
up to them?" observed Evelyn that after- 
noon, and it startled Elizabeth with unusual 
violence. She asked for an explanation. 
Evelyn shrugged her shoulders, saying: 

**If you don't understand, you don't. The 
idea just popped out, for I was thinking of 
the folly of these romantic notions some 
women indulge in about men. Aim high and 
you'll fall low, is my belief. Better take men 
as they are. The kind I like are those who, in 
spite of their meanness, know what it is to be 
something else. There's •some hope then. 
However, the best way to do is not to think 
about it. That's the trouble with colleges. 
They put these grand notions in a body's 
head — these impossible, foolish notions that 
work so much misery when you wake up. 
However, I'm no cult. This is only passing 
observation. The first time you say these 
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Itiiiigs they^re unconscious. The second time 
they're a pose/* 

Elizabeth did not appreciate the last re- 
mark, for at that moment a young man 
passed whose grave, noble countenance filled 
her with an emotion resembling fear. He 
was dressed in ordinary clothes that he 
seemed to have worn till they fitted his form 
as clothes fit real workers, outlining the curve 
and heave of his body as the natural graces 
had formed it. They were on Market street. 
Elizabeth was all eyes for him, though there 
was nothing but an intangible, indefinable 
authority to distinguish him from others 
more modishly dressed, or more bountifully 
framed. 

The unknown carried with him a conscious- 
ness of power. It was in the flex of his waist, 
the poise of his head, and curiously in the 
down-swerve of his neck as it joined his head. 
He seemed to realise that nothing could op- 
pose his will — ^perhaps because he willed only 
that which was right. The purity of his face 
as she glimpsed it passing gave her an im- 
pression of youth and delicacy, yet no man 
who had not gone through great hardships to 
survive them could possess the firm swing 
with which he strode upon the sidewalk and 
that curious, indefinable poise of his waist 
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and neck. There was something about hun 
grandly compelling — almost despotic. But 
the one thing that marked him for Elizabeth *s 
eye was his hair — ^his red hair. 

Elizabeth seemed in a dream. Suddenly 
ignoring Evelyn, escaping with a scanty ex- 
cuse, she hurried home. In her bureau 
drawer, under a mass of handkerchiefs, she 
impetuously searched for a clipping she had 
laid there a few days before. It was a poem 
cut from an old magazine. Finding it, she 
stood with raised, rapt face, her whole person 
glowing with some mysterious essence of the 
spirit and her bosom gently heaving as she 
read: 

**Then like a storm he seized me 

With a wild, triumphant cry. 
And we met as two clouds in heaven 

When the thunders before them fly.** 

Some wild music, some fascinating, en- 
chanting longing stirred all her sincerity, all 
her unwaked passion, as she continued, feel- 
ing little, but seeing much with her mind's 
eye: 

* * Come to my arms, my hero ; 

The shadows of twilight grow, 
And a longing old as the ages 

In my veins begins to flow. 
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**Come not cringing to sue me; 

Take me with triumph and power, 
As a warrior storms a fortress ; 

I will not shrink or cower/' 

Her father rapped. She did not hear. 
He stepped in, saw her ecstatic mood and 
thought he comprehended. 

With entire sympathy he asked: ** Think- 
ing of him?" 

With equal candour she relied : * * Yes. ' ' 

His face fell. * * He proposed for your hand 
in marriage last night through his father, *' 
said the Colonel, his voice low. 

She turned abruptly, an illumination suf- 
fusing her face, to be quickly succeeded by 
the gloom of doubt. 

*'WhoT" she asked. 

**Phil Masters,'' said he. 

A sigh both of disappointment and relief 
came from Elizabeth as she said: **He pro- 
posed to me at the Gilchrist fete and I re- 
fused him." 

It was now the father's turn to be glad. 
With a cry of joy he reached forth his arms. 
With the same cry, which blended one of 
longing, she sought the embrace. 
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CHAPTEB I 

AT Keg Slocum^s suggestion Sandy took 
his mother to live south of Market. 
**Qo up there with the silk stock- 
ings/^ said that crafty leader of men, refer- 
ring to the city north of Market. **And the 
most ye can be is a piston-rod in the engine, 
burnished be the boy in jumpers each day, 
but still only a ornery piston-rod, for folks 
with lofty fronts to gush and goo about, but 
gettin^ neither badges nor holidays for all the 
work you^re doin\ That is, if ye^re lucky 
ye^re a piston-rod. Otherwise ye 're a clerk 
in a hall bedroom, gettin' a French dinner in 
a rented dress suit once a week ; that is to say, 
ye '11 be waste to soak the oil of commerce, as 
my friends, the orators, would put it. Now, 
stay down here, an' I'll show ye how to get 
your hand on the throttle. Ye '11 not be a 
screw i ' th ' works, but head o ' th ' system. ' ' 

Sandy always gave careful attention to 
what the saloonman had to say, as he did to 
what any man had to say. The ideas that 
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suited him he adopted; the rest he ignored. 
When he did accord he let his approval be 
seen; when he did not he said nothing. The 
friendship between the two was founded on 
that respect accorded by men with force of 
character to each other wherever they meet. 
To Sandy the saloon-keeper was the wiliest, 
as he was the most powerful man he had ever 
known, so that his ambition seconded the 
acquaintance that his respect prompted. As 
for Keg, he who had divorced from his life 
feeling and affection, the attaclmient came 
perilously near sentiment. 

**I would own the lad for me own son,** he 
said, admiringly, to a group of henchmen one 
night as Sandy left him after they had been 
spending a half hour together in the rear 
room. **IVe had me eye on him more*n two 
years now. He*s a comer, I tell you. He's 
not sayin* much, but he's sawin* wood every 
minit.'* 

Sandy went in and out of the **Tub of 
Blood'* as freely as he did at the Star office. 
He found, as Keg said, that the saloon is the 
poor man's club, and wherever men were he 
would go, study them, know them, master 
them. Drink and tobacco he regarded as two 
poisons, and never touched either. 

**Keep away from whisky and cigars as 
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you would from green acids'* was one of 
Keg's philosophies. *'A man that can keep 
his head clear and handle his fists as yon do 
can go far in this game of politics. An' it's a 
good game, at that. It can be made to pay 
like a Inmber yard." To Keg the profits 
from lumber meant all that is fabulous in 
wealth, for across the street the Southwest 
Lumber Company had its yards, where they 
sold redwood at a 250 per cent, and Oregon 
pine at a 400 per cent, profit. 

A block from the Southwest Lumber Com- 
pany's yards, Sandy found an old mansion, 
wrecked of its one-time splendour, for it had 
been built by a share owner in the Comstock 
mine in the fifties. Through its dishevelled, 
great past, it still retained the solid but- 
tresses that had fashioned its supremacy. 
Literally and figuratively on a rock, it defied 
the encroachments of factories, of ware- 
houses, of sordid traffic and of still more sor- 
did common lives. It hung above the granite- 
paved street with the suave austerity of some 
primitive elegant, disentombed from the 
slumbers of a former generation, while its 
old gables and pillars, constructed in the 
style of a French chateau, kept patriarchal 
dominion over all its commonplace sur- 
roundings. 
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The rent was well within Sandy's means, 
for to keep him from falling into the dutches 
of the Gazette, which persisted in wanting 
him, the Star had been obliged to raise his 
salary to $30 a week. Mrs. McKnight, look- 
ing at Sandy, then at the house, knew not 
what to make of the transformation. She felt 
like some honest blacksmith's wife of the mid- 
dle ages, who, at a country fair, saw her own 
little girl, gay with laughter and garlanded 
with flowers, queen of the May festival. That 
her boy, her Sandy, should be thus ^ninent in 
a strange, huge city was too much for her 
mind, bred in the Vermont fastnesses and 
domiciled in the Sierras, to comprehend at 
once. As Sandy did not take "her else than 
direct to his Tar Flat dwelling, she supposed, 
as she was led up its rocky embankment and 
into its stately portico, that this was the lord- 
ly mansion of some great man of the town. 

**And is it thus with all who succeed f she 
ingenuously asked, after Sandy had seated 
her, worn with her journey and confused by 
the distractions of the city, in the parlour 
which he had neatly and simply furnished for 
her home-coming. 

**If they are provident,'* said he, not at- 
tempting to explain, content to let her grow 
into the security and joy. Her cheeks 
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were hollow and her shoulders bent, for the 
three years as a milliner at Mariposa, a task 
new to her fingers, dour with the labour of 
nearly forty years, had aged her tremendous- 
ly, and grey now silvered her temples. The 
sunken droop of her lids veiled the placid, 
pure gaze of a Madonna, and her narrow 
shoulders and straight back held the keen- 
ness and strength of an Indian maiden. Her 
life of whole-hearted sacrifice and devotion 
told in every limp fold of her gown as it clung 
wholesomely to her with a grace beyond art 
or suggestion. There was invested in her 
something of that classic beauty of beaming 
maternity found in strong uneducated per- 
sons. Her pride in Sandy was a silent, grave, 
unutterable instinct, and the fundamental joy 
of it compensated for everything else her life 
had missed. To him she had given the tena- 
cious longing, the brooding affection, the in- 
tellectual grandeur of a mountain-dwelling 
race. Through her he had been the efflores- 
cence of a long line of superb mothers. Her 
love was something old and sublime as the 
mountains, and it filled all her vacant hours 
with mellowness. The lonliness of the three 
struggling years at Mariposa were seen in the 
wistful gaze in her eyes and the tremulous 
sweep in her chin which had somehow set her 
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apart from the folks whose wants are filled, 
whose lives are passed in daily satiety. She 
had gained the aloofness, sublimated by 
poetic melancholy, that is charm and nimbus 
for all great lovers. 

Imagine her intense, her august joy when, 
after faithful and patient waiting, after sore 
trial and bitter disappointment, borne with- 
out a murmur, she came to find her boy, yet 
scarcely of age, a recognised force in San 
Francisco. He even had his name in public 
print, for when he did an extra good piece of 
work the Star signed it — ^plain ** Sandy Mc- 
Ejiight.^' The first time she saw it her pride 
was mingled with regret, and when he came 
home that night she said to him : 

*^ Malcolm, when they put your name in the 
paper have them print it * Malcolm Ruther- 
ford McKnight.* Rutherford, you know, is 
my maiden name, and that's the way you 
were christened. My mother used to tell me 
that our family was connected with the 
Hayeses, in some distant manner — ^Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, the President. 

Sandy placed his arm about her neck, 
brushed her hair back from her brow, and in 
the coaxing, tender way he always had with 
her, he said : 

* * Dearest, you know I love you. You know 
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I^m your son. It's thinking of that gives me 
strength, helps me through every fight I've 
ever had. Maybe yon wouldn't like to know 
it, but that day I went against Lascar down ' 
in Chester Place I left the boys before I 
started, stepped back between the houses and 
sort of prayed for your blessing. And so I 
have at every pinch. But the name — ah, the 
name, mother! Don't you see? — ^it's not me 
at all. I have not anything to say about what 
the name shall be any more than the sandhill 
stag had about his name. He can't help being 
born in the patches and getting the nick on 
his 'scutcheon. Too, I've grown to be a 
little proud of it — * Sandy' — it blusters 
out real and homely. And then, mother, 
besides " 

He saw the tears gathering in her eyes and 
mistook their joy for disappointment. He 
tried to reassure her. * 'You're the sweetest, 
truest, gamest woman — and you're my moth- 
er." There was lofty pride in his voice as he 
uttered the words **my mother," and he hard- 
ly noticed that she had buried her head on his 
shoulder so the happy tears could well out 
unseen. Again a mystic dreaminess preoccu- 
pied him and his voice was weighty with the 
rarest of his moods as he said : 

**It's the single words, the epithets — Jack- 
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son, Hamilton, Lincoln — ^blazing across the 
midnight sky that make men pause and 
dream.'* He heard the words she answered 
as though through a mist coming from some 
other shore. 

''It's all right,'' she cried. ''It's all right. 
I know. I do know. What does the world 
matter I" 

Sandy came to earth as suddenly as was his 
wont, for he was no mere dreamer, and said: 

"Mother, do you know I'm going to vote 
this fall?" 

The day before he had registered and was 
preparing to attend the primaries the coming 
week, in both formalities following closely 
the advice of Keg Slocum and studying 
that astute ward leader's methods as, had 
he been of college breeding, he would 
a science. 

"Politics, me boy," said the saloon-keeper, 
"is the slickest game there is. It's only an- 
other name for war. An' remember this — ^it 
was one of your big generals who said, 'Prov- 
idence is with th' heaviest battalions.' So in 
politics stick to th' machine an' ye '11 come 
out on top. Dirty? Well, I don't know. 
Life's pretty dirty business wherever you 
find it. I guess a man makes of politics what 
he does of life — clean or dirty, as he is. These 
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newspaper chaps sell their brains, don^t they t 
An* fer money? Also the lawyer guys t Well, 
if I'm smart enough to get power in politics, 
what do you think — that I'll play the busy- 
bee act and get sucked of all the sweet t What 
are brains for, I'd like to know! It's a game, 
me boy. It's a game, an' if you win, you win 
big. There's one difference atween the news- 
paper an' law fellows an' me — I don't sling 
mud. They call me a boss and a boodler. Eht 
Well, I can tell you they haven't got that first 
instinct of thievery — honour among them- 
selves. If they had they wouldn't call names. 
If any of these big chaps tell you he ain't out 
for the coin send him around to Keg Slocum 
an' I'll point you out a loser. I tell you, it's 
the same, me boy, everywhere — in politics, 
the law, the newspaper. They all need a boss, 
an' th' bigger he is th' better. '* 

But politics was as yet only a side issue 
with Sandy. He was driving fast, and clinch- 
ing tight the rivets of his prestige on the 
Star. Carewe had said to him, speaking of 
Qleason : * * There 's only one way to get along 
with him. Put him on your staff. He'll stick 
a tack in your tire if he can. But once put 
him under obligation to you and he's your 
sweetheart till the cows come home. That's 
his measure." 
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Opportunity to ** sweetheart'' Gleason had 
come with the travesty on Miss Mason — ^the 
writing of which had caused Sandy deep an- 
guish, and which, while it denied him forever, 
as he thought, the sweet consolation of the 
love he had longed and lived for, was yet to 
throw in his way the grasp of the beginning 
of that power which was yet to make his name 
illustrious. 

Gleason had been looking for a rise in pay 
when Sandy wrote the article which he 
changed. So, when the managing editor that 
afternoon asked him who wrote it, the way of 
its handling happening to immensely please 
him, Gleason, perhaps bearing in mind the 
fact that he had suggested it and had changed 
the names, answered that it was one of his 
compositions, a thing entirely likely, for it 
was up to his style and attitude of mind, and 
the touches that pleased the managing editor 
had been furnished by him. But then, there 
lay one danger which Gleason did not fail to 
see. Sandy might, inadvertently, say that he 
had written the article, or cause it to be said 
by telling. He took the one safe procedure 
— to explain to Sandy what he had done and 
to promise to make up the credit at some 
other time. 

*at's all right,'' replied Sandy. **Yon're 
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welcome to it. If you could only unload my 
conscience, too, I'd give you a month's pay 
to boot." 

This seemingly trivial incident, in which 
Sandy was whole-hearted and Gleason honest 
in his shuffling way, served to bind the two 
together in an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance. It gave Gleason confidence in his new 
star, while it placed him somewhat in his 
power, which Sandy was too shrewd ever to 
recognise or ever to abuse. His ingenuity and 
quickness had proved his downfall in the box 
factory, but it here proved his making, for he 
had risen to a station in life where individu- 
ality is courted and counted, and where no 
man's abilities can be easily disregarded. 
Though the Star was an office where internal 
and petty interests — ^jealousies, tawdry ambi- 
tions, spites and envies — abounded, Sandy 
learned, partly through the good offices of 
Carewe, partly through the now friendly in- 
terest of Gleason, but mostly through his own 
silent observation and indomitable merit, to 
steer his bark of fortune safely and to be 
grounded on no shoals of intrigue or dissipa- 
tion. 

After work one night, as he was passing 
through South Park, on his way home, Sandy 
saw Colonel Mason, who had attended a poUt- 
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ical meeting on the South Side and was ram- 
bling, after midnight, along the now deserted 
playground. Huge shadows from the trees 
were deeply pregnant of mystery as they 
stood out heavily against the chilly moon- 
light. From one shadow to another Sandy 
saw a slight figure swiftly flitting. This took 
his attention from the Colonel, whom he had 
been following. The Colonel, secure in his 
isolation, was enjoying the shadowy night 
with the keenness of an athlete who had once 
been a crack Harvard man. 

As the second figure following the Colonel 
darted across one of the moonlit spaces, 
Sandy recognised Lascar. Since the day Keg 
Slocum had gotten his former partner's re- 
lease from the prison Sandy had not seen 
him. To Sandy's questions the saloon-keeper 
had replied that Lascar was a handy man to 
have about, because he was always sure to 
hand over a bunch of silent votes. But Sandy, 
remembering the prison conversation of the 
derelict bookkeeper, was watchful of Lascar, 
whom he saw slip along stealthily, coming 
nearer and nearer to the Colonel. Sandy kept 
on the other side of a row of trees, ready 
to come to the Colonel's assistance should 
violence be attempted. He was not near 
enough to prevent Lascar's squick spring. 
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but darted across the park to the enconnter 
as the Colonel and the ex-newsboy came 
together. 

What seemed to Sandy an attack was not 
one. It was a misplay. Lascar had tried to 
filch money from the Colonel's trousers, but 
he had failed. As he thrust his hand in his 
victim's pocket he felt a clutch, as of steel 
snapping, clench his neck. He slooped with a 
wilting motion peculiar to thieves, letting the 
rigidity suddenly slump from his legs, hoping 
thereby to loosen the disastrous hold. But he 
was too late. The grip he was in held like 
prison bars. He was utterly confounded to 
find himself hauled smartly to his feet and 
brought about face in front of his peaceful 
opponent. He knew it was not a police officer 
who held him. Who, then, he thought, could 
this formidable, stern, but strangely mild 
man, bet 

**How old are yout" interrogated the 
Colonel. 

** Twenty years," was Lascar's dogged 
answer. 

**What is your occupation!" 

** That's the worst of it. I'm a moochman, 
but I wanted to be a dip." 

**What is a moochman!" 

**A porch-climber — the boy that does the 
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drop trick with the bureau drawers; it's me 
specialty/' 

^^What'sadipf' 

**He's what I ain't — ^a pickpocket. I ought 
to Ve stuck to me specialty. It nipped me 
once before — this ambition." 

**Have you no honest occupation!" 

* * Honest t Here, old pal, ring up the patrol 
if yer wants to, but don't give me no soft dope 
like that." 

**Why not work for a living!" 

*'Work! Yes— others." 

For some minutes the two stood silent. 
Lascar several times tried to cringe and es- 
cape, but the implacable grip held him. His 
squirming did not seem to disturb the Col- 
onel, who was thinking. Every word of the 
conversation was overheard by Sandy, hiding 
behind the nearest tree. At length he heard 
the Colonel face Lascar and say: 

** Young man, did you ever, in a big fac- 
tory, watch the huge belt as it swiftly runs 
round the flywheel! Do you know that if you 
catch so much as your coat-tails in that belt 
you will be snatched up and ground to powder 
in a few seconds! Beware of the belt called 
Dishonesty and the flywheel called Indolence. 
No, my friend, if you want to escape work, 
don't do it that way. You will only put your 
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neck in the halter's noose. Work is the uni- 
versal law. You must either accept it as a 
friend or take it as a punishment. '* 

The Colonel released his hold. Lascar 
started to sneak away. The Colonel called 
him back. 

**Here,'' he said. '*What do you want! 
Money f He handed Lascar a gold eagle. 
Then he passed slowly out of the park and 
into Third street. 

Sandy walked swiftly to where Lascar was 
standing, thinking profoundly for the first 
time in his life, and said : 

**Come to my house on Harrison street to- 
morrow at 10 o'clock. I want to see you." 
Lascar looked up, recognised his friend and 
slunk away in the darkness. Sandy followed 
the Colonel as he dignifiedly walked across 
town. Down Third street, up Market to 
Tenth, over Tenth to Sacramento, and out 
Sacramento to the Colonel's home, the two 
made their undisturbed way, one delightedly 
inhaling the night air, the other intent in awe 
and admiration. 

It was 2 o'clock in the morning when the 
Colonel passed under the bogunvillea vine 
and closed the door behind him. Dawn was 
sloping the eastern facades with scarlet when 
Sandy turned his ecstatic face again toward 
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South Park. He had for hours been gazing 
upon the windows beyond which lay the 
woman he loved* 



CHAPTER n 

SANDY found that to get to his home on 
Tar Flat after his evening's work it was 
nearer by way of Sacramento street, be- 
cause he slept better after coming so much 
closer to the object of his dreams. Had he 
asked himself why he persisted in dreaming 
of love when he well knew that such was not 
his, doubtless he would have answered, as 
every man answers, that love of woman per- 
sists triumphant through every defeat and 
every mistake. 

Early in September the society columns an- 
nounced that Miss Mason had returned to the 
East for her junior year at college. It was 
no longer nearer to go home by way of Sacra- 
mento street. Evidently the Colonel alone 
was not so fascinating as to cause loss of 
sleep. 

Sandy dug deeper into his work. He laid 
out systematic lines for his newspaper ef- 
forts. He also went back to the law, studying 
at home in the mornings and hearing lectures 
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twice a week at a law school in one of the big 
downtown buildings. 

Lascar appeared at Sandy ^s home the 
morning after the attack on Colonel Mason. 
His whole bearing proclaimed the game of 
graft with which he reeked. For Sandy he 
held the impersonal respect given to a supe- 
rior who never seems conscious of it. 

**The game's like Painting, '* he moaned. 
''You can't do figgers if you're a landscape 
artist. I'm no dip." 

''Didn't the Colonel put it to you about 
right! ' ' asked Sandy. ' ' Why not hit the pike 
straight!" 

"I'm no piker." 

"No; of course you're not. That's 'vhy 
you'll fling odds to the Missouri lads if you 
keep to the middle of the road. It's easier 
walking in the front door than climbing 
through the bedroom window. You know I 'm 
not much on the advice business, but I can't 
forget that you struck your foot out once 
when I was headed for a dray-pole. I landed 
on the stones, but I didn't cave in my chest. 
Now let me save you." 

"What '11 I do! Diana's in the boneyard. 
Papers is too tame." 

"Come down to Dock No. 9 this afternoon, 
and I think I can fix you." 
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In the afternoon Sandy bonght Lascar a 
new suit of clothes, had him shaved and his 
hair cut, and then introduced him to an officer 
on a Chilean man-of-war, lying in the harbour. 
He had for several weeks been covering what 
the Star called its water-front assignment, 
and so had opportunity to know much about 
the chances for work. He argued that Lascar 
would be safer at sea, out of temptation. As 
his old partner made a clean-cut, shrewd ap- 
pearance, he was taken as valet by the Chil- 
ean and sailed the next day. 

City work on the Star was divided into 
departments, each in charge of a reporter. 
During his first six months Sandy found him- 
self, in turn, in several of these departments. 
To each he gave constant attention and grad- 
ually worked up an acquaintance among all 
classes of men, while he came to know the 
town in every street and alley as well as he 
once knew the Sierra crags in Tuolumne. He 
never became the writer that Carewe was, for 
his taste did not run to books or fine words, 
but he had a working command of good Eng- 
lish. Always with something to write about, 
and as free of affectation as a tree, he always 
wrote well. Yet he was not brilliant. He did 
not rely, as Carewe did, on the inspiration of 
the moment to carry him through with an 
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article, but blocked every avenue to faUure. 
His wits were sharpened by keen observation. 
Above all, he was repeatedly taxing his in- 
genuity to discover news. He found that on 
a newspaper fibae writing has no important 
place. As use was his religion and progress 
his god, he turned all his attention to the most 
valuable asset he could have — exclusive and 
early news. 

One instance will show the whole tenor of 
his labours the two years and more that he 
worked on the Star. It was when he was de- 
tailed to the Coroner's oflBce that he conceived 
the idea of compiling a revised telephone 
directory. The labour took three weeks of 
his precious nights and Sundays, which he 
needed for the study of law, but he thought 
the result well worth the time. It enabled 
him to forward many a scoop to his paper 
ahead of its rivals. 

The scheme was sunple, though the pa- 
tience and time required to execute it were 
enormous. He cut every page of the tele- 
phone book in slips, so that one name only 
appeared on each slip. These slips he then 
rearranged, pasted in a blank book, according 
to streets and numbers, the streets alphabeti- 
cal, the numbers consecutive. Then when re- 
port of an accident or crime came to the po- 
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lice station or Coroner's office, he could, by 
simply glancing down his street directory, 
promptly locate the nearest telephone. Often 
it was in the same house or next door; always 
in the same block. In this way, without know- 
ing names, which are always difficult to get, 
he had the town with all its priceless infor- 
mation at his fingers', or, rather, his tele- 
phone's end. This command of the news situ- 
ation, with which, like a master organist, he 
controlled every stop of the huge, ungainly 
instrument he wielded, was a complete mys- 
tery to the men he worked with. A sensa- 
tional crime would be committed at some ob- 
scure number far out in the Mission, and 
while they were spending two or three hours 
to get there and back by street car, from his 
telephone book Sandy would get enough 
information to set him intelligently at 
work. Minutes are precious anywhere; 
in news getting they are beyond price. 
And they came to mean money to Sandy. 
Three times the Star had to raise his pay 
until he was earning as much in a week as 
he once did in a whole month teaching 
school. 

The same patience and toil that once had 
made him a gopher king, coupled with the 
same fantastic, vivid delight in doing a diffi- 
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cult tricky had made him in San Francisco 
what he had been in his obscure country dis- 
trict — the centre of admiring as well as of 
envious attention. But instead of six gophers 
and a soap box, he was driving the six-horse 
chariot of journalism and against rivals en- 
tirely worthy of his mettle. It was no easy 
conquest, and the supremacy he maintained 
was kept only at the price of constant vigi- 
lance. He lived on the tick of the clock, kept 
his appointments as punctually as a ferry- 
boat, and watched all the little habits of his 
life — ^his eating, drinking and sleeping — ^as 
carefully as he did the loopholes through 
which news sifted its sensational powder in 
upon him. His morals were like those of some 
lower animal — simple, unaffected, pure. If 
he thought much about them it was to recall a 
copy-book line he had once taught in his 
school: **To live the obscure life of the her- 
mit sweetly is easy, and it is easy to live in 
the world as men live ; but to live in the world 
the unsullied life of the hermit — ah, that is 
difficult.'' Without reasoning much about it, 
and chiefly because of the influence of his 
mother, sceptred by the majesty of the moun- 
tains, he did the difficult thing. Like the 
philosopher Plato of many centuries ago, he 
lived in the midst of a great city the lofty, 
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plain, virile life of a shepherd in his moun- 
tain fold. 

But just as calumny and scandal had once 
followed his success with the gophers, whis- 
pered words of malice began now to assail 
him, blunting their sharp weapons against 
his impenetrable armour of merit. His re- 
fusal of drink and tobacco and his quiet dis- 
approval of low stories that defiled and dissi- 
pated the minds of the men among whom he 
worked gradually set him apart from them, 
and he became like some lone oak towering 
aloft out of a forest of undergrowth, yet ab- 
sorbing into its frame the nourishment de- 
nied the stunted trees nearby. 

Among the men on either side of what Glea- 
son called ''The Slot" Sandy found entirely 
different feelings toward him. North of Mar- 
ket hatred was added to the respect accorded 
him, for men whose eyes have been opened to 
the beauties and glories of life can permit one 
to rise above them, but they can never forgive 
him for not descending as low as they. On 
the other side, south of Market, among the 
workmen and henchmen, he found in Slo- 
cum's saloon, at the primaries and political 
conventions, admiration was added to the re- 
spect given him. One who could be as 
other men — frequenting saloons, attending 
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political meetings, going freely and frequent- 
ly wherever men went — and yet leave whisky, 
cigars and swearing alone, was to them as a 
demi-god. To no man he gave admonition, 
and his hand was often in his pocket for some 
poor fellow of whom vice had the upper hand. 
His close friends were few — Carewe, Keg 
Slocum, his mother, and, in a distant way, 
Gleason. 

One afternoon as he came in for work 
Sandy handed Gleason a nickel he had bor- 
rowed, when out of pocket the evening be- 
fore, for a ride home. 

**This is a surprise — a new experience,*' 
said the city editor. 

**Have I been here long enough to get that 
reputation already f asked Sandy. 

**0h, it's not you particularly. It's only 
the general reputation of the craft. You 
don't often find a reporter with a notebook 
for borrows." 

**Are you like Martin, the lawyer! With 
him every man's a thief till he's proven 
honest." The irony that Sandy sometimes 
showed was evident in his voice more than in 
his words. 

** Never mind. It's a joke, McKnight," 
said Gleason. '^You're the new order of 
things. I'm a relic of the old. The news- 
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paper's changing and you're on the top wave 
now. WeVe all got to hand it to you. The 
man who is able to anticipate the spirit of his 
generation, who is able to ride abreast, per- 
haps a little ahead of it, is the coming man. 
All along IVe thought you were the fellow. 
Only I might as well say youVe arrived. 
You're our star now; Carewe's gone." 

** Jack gone!" cried Sandy. He was truly 
sorry, so much had the wholesome friendli- 
ness of the great writer attracted him, while 
his mind was dazzled by Carewe's literary 
brilliance. 

''Yes; pulled out for China this morning. 
We couldn't hold him back. He's as bad as 
an epidemic; no one can tell where he'll break 
out next. And after he gets started you've 
got to let him run his course." 

This elevation lifted Sandy to a pinnacle 
that might have brought dizziness to a man 
who thought of fame and fortune, as his sal- 
ary was increased another five dollars a week. 
But a place of show had few attraction for 
Sandy. He viewed it with a business instinct 
and sized it up as he might had it been the lot 
of another. His whole attention ran to success 
in the thing to which he had his hands. He 
wanted to be the power behind the scenes. 
He wanted to master not men so much as 
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the situation, any situation to which he put 
his energy. His was a compelling spirit. His 
dreams and his work coincided in one effort — 
to perfect whatever he undertook. His one 
ambition was to do anything he tried not only 
better than any one else could do it, but as 
well as it could be done. He was the artist in 
deeds. That intangible, dazzling vision— rthe 
dream to gaze close upon perfection — at once 
eluded and beckoned him. It was the dream 
that, first as a humming bird, then as a girl's 
face, finally as a woman's elusive form, had 
led him throughout his life. Perhaps he sub- 
stituted his work for the love he half thought 
hopeless. 

One day as, oblivious of all things but some 
tyrannous thought he was following, Sandy 
hurried across the oflSce to his desk, Gleason 
called to him. Impatient at being inter- 
rupted, Sandy replied, it being the city editor, 
by obediently turning to the desk where Glea- 
son idly lolled, his feet higher than his head. 

* * Were you ever in love T ' ' asked the Jovian 
face. 

Sandy scowled. He resented the imperti- 
nence, for Gleason not infrequently played 
his rough jokes and asked his impudent ques- 
tions, being mercurial with contrary moods. 

**No,'' answered Sandy, choking down the 
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hot reply he had framed. Then he asked: 
** Nothing more important than thatf 

**Well,'' Gleason said slowly, * that's im- 
portant. I hardly thought you^d been bowled 
over yet. When you do fall in it'll be like a 
bucket of paste dropping into the bay. Still, 
your chances are good. You're young.'' 

**Is it a fault?" asked Sandy, playfully. 
/ ** Yes. But you'll outgrow it." 

''What? Not being in loveT" 

**No; youth. You're head over heels in 
love. No man ever drove his job down with 
steel tacks the way you do unless he was in 
love." 

**Not for ambition!" asked Sandy. 

** That's only changing names. There's a 
girl at the bottom somewhere." 

Each morning Sandy scanned the society 
columns for news of the girl. Each morning 
he laid the paper down, and as he did so the 
curve at the comers of his mouth that gave 
his face its grave aspect, deepened with a 
tinge almost irony. Occasionally he found the 
nearest way home at night by way of Sacra- 
mento street. Of one thing he was careful. 
He was careful of all things, yet to this he 
gave his chief attention. He would not let his 
name appear over an article unless it had ex- 
traordinary merit. At first he was inclined to 
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ke^ his name out of print entirely, for his 
was the obscore natnre that glories in the 
mere exercise of the power that success 
brings. But he found that a printed name is 
an asset of commercial value, and he learned 
to use it as a weapon to hold against whom- 
ever he might wish to influence— over his edi- 
tors, that they should recognise his worth; 
over those who would pull him down for no 
other reason than that all should be level ; and 
over those casual persons to whom business 
directed him for the incidents of enterprise 
and drama. Fame was not to him a thing be- 
hind which he might either skulk or strut; it 
was rather a shield which he used as, in his 
fighting days, he projected his formidable 
shoulder that no stray blow might reach a 
vulnerable spot. 

Then one day Lascar came back. He 
brought a story — a great story. It was even 
bigger than Sandy's railroad beat, and if 
anything was needed to establish his reputa- 
tion this supplied the need. Lascar, with the 
ready ears of a professional housebreaker, 
tuned to all ulterior gossip, in the character 
of valet to the Chilean officer, had unwittingly 
been let into a secret of current history. Lis- 
tening at the officers' mess, where none but 
the closest fraternity existed, and where each 
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trusted the other by all the sacred vows 
known to Catholic countries, he had become 
acquainted with the terrifying fact that Guat- 
emala was likely to upset the peace of the 
world. 

The Chileans thought Lascar did not know 
their language, and so they gossiped away an 
international episode which has its niche in 
Central American history. Lascar^s lingual 
quickness and the fact that he owed his re- 
spectable name to Sandy accounts for the fact 
that the Star scooped the press of Christen- 
dom on the announcement of the impending 
dispute over which' the United States and 
Great Britain nearly went to war. Such 
things hang in the air a long while, but to 
verify them is the difficulty. Lascar brought 
Sandy the name of the priest in Buenos 
Ayres to whom he could cable for exact infor- 
mation, and the day that Sandy gave the tip 
to Gleason was a big one for the Star. Its 
reputation for enterprise, already big, was 
extended until it became the synonym for that 
which is subterranean and occult. 
' The morning the Guatemala beat appeared 
the retun\ of Miss Mason from the East was 
announced. In the same column the society 
reporter enlarged on the coming Charity Ball 
to be held in ten days. '^The occasion will 
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be one,^^ read the notice, **in which the most 
exclusive society will appear in dazzling 
splendour in the most beautiful of San Fran- 
cisco's ballrooms. '' Among the names men- 
tioned as a dancer of a certain minuet, which 
was to be a feature of the ball, was that of 
Miss Elizabeth Mason. 

Sandy asked Gleason if he might attend the 
Charity Ball and write about its spectacle for 
the paper. Gleason assented. 

Sandy went home to have his mother pre- 
pare to go with him. Why he wanted her with 
him he did not stop to ask. 



CHAPTEE m 

IT was like Sandy that the maxims of a 
prizefighter, a juggler and an animal 
trainer should guide him in his prepara- 
tions for the Charity Ball. His duties as re- 
porter had led him to these dextrous celebri- 
ties, each in his line the chief in the world. 
To him the prizefighter had said, giving the 
key to his success: ** Strike from the hips; 
you endanger yourself, but you make a knock- 
out certain'^; **Stay on your heels and wait 
for the ball; it will come to you," cautioned 
the juggler ; while the animal king gave away 
his secret when he said: **Keep the beast 
ever under your control ; never once let him 
know he is your master." 

Sandy had planted himself firmly on his 
feet, waiting for the ball to come to him, 
which it had; nor had he once let this wild 
beast of a city, ready to devour weaklings and 
cowards, know it was his master. Now he 
followed the prizefighter in preparing him- 
self properly for the association of gentlemen 
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and fine ladies. He wonld strike from the 
hips and meet them, aided by the newspaper, 
leveller of castes, as a perfect equal. 

As a lad Sandy had gone garbed in rags 
and patches ; as a school-teacher and newsboy 
he had worn corduroys ; as a law clerk and re- 
porter he had thought himself lucky to keep 
covered with cheap suits, ready-made. Now 
he sought the first tailor of the town with an 
order for a dress suit. It was not that he be- 
lieved clothes made the man, but he knew 
them to be a symbol in the eyes of the world 
for success and station. He was at once a 
juggler, a fighter and a trainer of those bau- 
bles the world calls power, wealth, honour 
and reputation. 

Nor did Sandy let his mother fare less 
well. The modiste he chose for her she would 
not patronise, declaring it did not behoove 
her to simulate a fashion and luxury in which 
her heart was not. 

'*It's all right for you, Malcolm," said she. 
** With you it's business, and if you go among 
people who have lived this way all their lives 
you must do as they do. Certainly they can't 
do as you have. So I can only hope that you 
will wear the fine clothes creditably and not 
take them too much to heart. As for me, I 
was bom in a two-room cottage, and IVe 
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lived most of my life in the Sierras. If your 
mother should now desert the ways that 
brought you up, it might bring bad luck to her 
boy. I must be worthy of you, dear." She 
chose a modest grey silk, which she herself 
made into a gown. 

The morning of the ball Lascar sought 
Sandy at his house to tell him that a plot 
which had long been maturing was at last 
ready to spring. After his cruise to Central 
America, Lascar had settled down as a clerk 
in the Star counting-room, a job secured for 
him by Sandy. Mickey was at work upstairs 
as an office boy in the editorial rooms, and to 
these two confederates, now his fast friends, 
Sandy owed much of his success. The ex- 
newsboys, literally born in the streets and 
bred, bone and sinew, in the newspaper at- 
mosphere, by instinct knew where to find 
news, and by instruction knew its value. 

At Sandy's bidding and under his direc- 
tion they became well-trained retrievers, 
stalking many a fine bit of journalistic game 
and bringing it, winged, to the master's feet. 
Both recognised Sandy's mental superiority, 
while as friends the three were equal. 

But the police have a dictum, **Once a 
criminal, always a criminal," which was not 
without its force in Lascar's case. He might 
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give np the practice of his profession, but at 
heart he would always be what the thieves 
in their parlance call a **moochnian.'' In 
other words, Lascar was by nature a house- 
breaker. Robbery, which is such a universal 
instinct in human kind, had with him taken 
its most violent and manifest form. He was 
a thief not as the man who robs a till for his 
own gain is a thief, but as a professional bur- 
glar who exercises fascinating skill and un- 
dergoes grave danger through sheer joy. He 
might remain lawfully honest; but the subter- 
ranean depths of his nature, his cunning and 
his real energies, that satisfaction of the crea- 
tive instinct which lies forever slumbering in 
every virile man, would and did direct itself 
toward that calling which he once adorned. 

It proved to Sandy's advantage that Las- 
car was so inclined. Knowing the methods of 
his former pals, knowing their hiding places 
and their probable future operations, it lay* 
easily within his power to predict the big jobs 
for which the town was scheduled. There oc- 
curred in that year a series of sensational 
diamond robberies which startled the entire 
Coast. They were done by the notorious 
Boker gang, of which Lascar had formerly 
been a satellite and into the secret of whose 
operations he now let Sandy. One after an- 
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other at eight different times, and in a baf- 
fling, mysterious manner, as many aristocra- 
tic residences were robbed — ^nearly always of 
diamonds, often of plate, sometimes of lesser 
jewels. The thieves always did their work 
the same way and always eluded the police. 
The houses were the best known in town, and 
the thefts could not be ignored either by po- 
lice or newspapers. No one ever saw the 
thieves ; no one had a clue. 

But invariably the Star published exclusive 
news of the robberies. No one got a clue until 
the account appeared first in the paper which 
boasted of Sandy as its lirst reporter. It was 
a dull season, and whole pages of the Star 
were given over to the descriptions of the 
broken houses, the lost jewels, the noted per- 
sons involved, the daring of the thieves, the 
incapability of the police. The other papers 
tardily and gingerly followed the Star's lead, 
because they were so compelled. Were it pos- 
sible to ignore the robberies they would have 
done it, jealous as they were of the Star's con- 
tinued scoops. 

And Sandy got the news. With Lascar's 
tips he was able to follow, if he did not quite 
accompany, the moochmen on their rounds. 
He, too, ignored the police. The opportunity 
offered the Star in the notorious Boker rob- 
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beries was one that no one even remotely con- 
nected with Western newspapers can ever for- 
get. It gave the Star tremendous prestige 
with the reading public. Sandy it made^ in 
the minds of the Star editors, another name 
for wizard. He was looked upon as at once a 
sleuth and a greyhound, as cunning, swift and 
masterful in all ways of the world — ^in the 
desperate games of law-breakers and in the 
still more desperate rivalries of newspapers. 
The final coup was yet to come. It was to 
announce this that Lascar came that morning 
of the Charity Ball. He told Sandy that the 
Bokers were lying low for a haul that would 
make individual fortunes for them, after 
which they would skip out for Europe by way 
of India on a vessel to sail in two days. The 
following night he named as the time. The 
house was one on California street, belonging 
to Alonzo Masters, the capitalist. Locked in 
a basement vault was a huge service of gold 
plate, made almost without alloy, for Mas- 
ters, in the early days of his wealth and 
worth nearly a quarter of a million. Sandy 
listened without reply, told Lascar to be 
on hand at the appointed hour, and made 
his preparations. It was his habit to carry a 
revolver on these jaunts. He wore a long 
overcoat and a slouch hat. All were done in a 
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bundle and locked in a closet lie had at the 
Star office. 

Such intricate, delicate work did not keep 
Sandy ^s thought, as it certainly did not hold 
his longing, from the coming great event of 
the Charity Ball. Accustomed as he was now 
to have at the tip of his pencil all the sly in- 
formation of the town, or sitting, as he did 
some nights, at the end of a telegraph wire, 
feeling the pulse-beat of the whole worid, it 
was not in him to remain long in ignorance of 
every detail concerning the woman who had 
so long inspired him to big undertakings. 
That she knew it not was of comparatively 
little concern to hun. He was one of the self- 
centred, self-reliant heroes who worship at 
a distance and perform prodigies without 
other return than mere assurance of the exist- 
ence of a heart's mistress. She was to him 
an ideal, and to make himself great for her 
sake was his dream. 

But what heroism he had was of the useful 
kind. So he went to the ball thoroughly in- 
formed about Miss Mason. He presumed her 
to be well versed in the ways of the social 
world, and hence known and approachable. 
So he had a plan at once bold and timid. He 
made these plans with the same assurance 
that he had been wont to employ in prosecut- 
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ing his profession. It was only when he got 
there and came, for the first time in his life, 
in contact with the dignity and sweetness of 
such a woman that he realised how utterly in- 
capable he was of carrying out his plan — 
the simple one of introducing himself and 
soliciting further acquaintance. Unsophisti- 
cated, ingenuous Sandy! 

Among the fashionably attired youths he 
was not amiss. The usual awkwardness of a 
first appearance in dress clothes he escaped, 
for the reason that he was unconscious that it 
might be anything unusual so to appear. His 
mind was so much absorbed in other things 
that his apparel seemed to him a matter of 
course. In obedience to the democratic law of 
custom under which we live, there was little 
difference between the best bred and most ele- 
gant son of a millionaire and this youth 
whom poverty had not long since held in its 
iron grip in the City Prison. Though his 
clothes might cover yawning gulfs in his past, 
he trod the ballroom as if bom to dominion 
there. It was to win or lose all that he was 
sacrificing to Chance — that god who has for 
votaries the majority of the inhabitants of the 
imperial city of San Francisco. 

A leaven of freshness, like salt spray from 
sea-foam, seemed to pervade the gay crowd. 
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Some there were, it is true, who arrived and 
departed with the chip of ennui on their shoul- 
ders. ** Amuse us if you dare/' they seemed 
to say, and haughtily disapproved the frolic 
that danced in the eyes as it did in the feet of 
most of the young people. Against the back- 
ground of the crowd, the women gowned most- 
ly in white, the men entirely in black, Sandy's 
red hair stood out as it always did, attracting 
to him the attention which his grave, deter- 
mined air, and a curious impression of age in 
youth possessed always by remarkable men, 
afterward held. 

*^ There goes one of the great men of the 
future,'' observed Wolf son, proprietor of one 
of the morning rivals of the Star. ''See how 
he stands on his heels — square, like a cat over 
a rat-hole. It's the sure sign of men of in- 
tense purpose." The simile was like Wolf- 
son, whose vulgarisms had not prevented him 
from maintaining the exalted place in society 
that he had won by bold piracies and a vast 
executive ability in politics and the news- 
paper world. Under a stolid exterior and 
manners that afforded endless quips for the 
keen satire of the frothy he hid a brutal force 
of will that made him at once feared and mas- 
terful. He well knew how to glean dollars 
and ideas in the fields where more talented, 
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more honourable, better bred and better edu- 
cated men frittered their all away in dissolute 
living. 

**WeVe been trying to get him for a year 
on the Gazette/' continued Wolf son. *^I 
learned to-day that he's the one who has been 
springing the Star's diamond robberies. The 
worst of it is I can't put my finger on him. I 
don't know where his pin's loose." Then 
Wolf son began speculating with his two com- 
panions as to what hold could be gained so 
that Sandy would be in their power. He was 
not only becoming a big factor in the news- 
paper world, but K^ Slocum had already 
made him secretary of the Ward Election 
Committee, so that the far-reaching forces of 
politics seemed already to open their secrets 
to him. Such a man Wolf son could not ignore. 

**He works a cheap graft with newsboys," 
said Nichols, one of Wolf son's satellites, who, 
for his sins, had become the second of what- 
ever nefarious schemes the Gazette's proprie- 
tor might launch. Young, beloved, almost 
famous as an orator, he was content to pas- 
ture on the uplands of Wolf son's good pleas- 
ure, which never went without its dear price, 
and for which Nichols paid blood — the blood 
of a conscience now dead, which consequently 
could hardly be said to bleed were it not en- 
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cased in a living intellect of scintillant force. 
Taking life as a jest, he did not want to be 
treated seriously and amused all the clubdom 
that knew him with his dashing paradoxes. 
He would dine with a man to knife him on the 
morrow, and would treat as comrade to-day 
one whom he had slandered yesterday. He 
made up in wit and raillery all that he lacked 
of truth and decency, and among the few who 
saw behind the shifting scenes, of which the 
public never has a sight, he passed as **Wolf- 
son's professional knocker. '* 

**Give the boy his due,^^ continued Wolf- 
son. ^*He's a comer. ^' Nichols, seeing that 
his professional services were not in demand 
at that moment, turned away with a stifled 
yawn. He was about to go to his club. 

At that moment Elizabeth Mason entered 
the ballroom and Sandy saw her. The gown 
she wore might have been of one piece, so 
single was its effect — that of purity. Her per- 
sonality was one of subtle and gentle yet aus- 
tere power. Her grandeur awed men, for her 
mind was lofty; yet she was so radiant with 
beauty, health and youth that she fascinated 
them. Her spirit clothed her senses as in a 
double garment of delight and mystery — the 
one compelling homage, the other baflKng it. 
The effect was insinuating. While men show- 
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ered their favours upon her, none could ap- 
proach the inner sanctity of intimacy, and she 
walked among them sublimely unconscious of 
her charm. It was because she yet lived in 
the dream of maidenhood, though she talked 
and walked with all as though she were one 
of them. 

Sandy, obscure in his comer, drank in the 
details of his vision. There is a flavour of the 
impossible, a gigantic touch of farce, when 
you consider that this obscure youth, reared 
in the mountains, with nothing to further him 
but his own wits and grit, while still hardly 
more than a boy, should force his way by 
recognised merit to the very threshold of his 
star. The dim mediaeval tales of knights who 
crossed continents to gaze upon fair ladies 
are no more romantic, no less probable. He 
learned what he had not known before — ^that 
her eyes were blue and that her mouth was 
large. They were her father's features, gen- 
erous, sympathetic, but proud. Strength and 
nobility, with sentiment inblent, showed there. 

True, he had forced his way to the thresh- 
old, but was he not farther away than ever 
before! Sir Galahad lessened the distance 
between himself and his mistress by a conti- 
nent's breadth, only to find that he would 
have been nearer to her had he remained at 
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home. So it was with Sandy. His years of 
struggle and of conquest seemed to count for 
naught. He was yet as removed from her as 
though he had never left the City Prison. 

It was easy enough to approach men, from 
newsboys to Governors, from housebreakers 
to United States Senators, but when it came 
to approaching the woman he loved Sandy 
failed. He could not do it. Hour after hour 
he waited, a prey, alternately, to melancholy 
and to fits of joy when he saw her for a mo- 
ment. Midnight came and went, Sandy's cus- 
tomary decision paralysed. Had it been an 
interview to get, with whatever eccentric or 
exclusive freak, he would have died in the at- 
tempt sooner than fail. Now he gave up with- 
out a trial. 

Early in the evening Sandy's mother had 
been beside him, and he had sat abstracted, 
holding her hand. Then he had drifted away 
from her and had edged off down the room, 
where he could command a full view of the 
dancing and keep Elizabeth in range of sight 
all the time. Shortly after midnight his 
mother hunted him up and seemed unusually 
excited. 

''Malcolm," she whispered, as she placed 
her hand in his, **whom do you think I've 
found!" 
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He did not try to guess. He hardly heard 
her, so baffled and dispirited was his mood. 

''Elizabeth ShdBeld!'' she almost cried 
aloud. *'We used to go to school together in 
Vermont, and I've not seen her for thirty 
years. Come over here. I want you to meet 
her.'* 

Sandy followed mechanically, grumbling to 
himself and trying not to show that he did not 
care to go. A motherly appearing, stylishly 
attired woman, whose chief expression was 
one of dependence and solicitude, greeted him 
with an outstretched hand. 

''This is my boy, Malcolm, Mrs. Mason,'* 
said Sandy's mother, with perceptible pride. 

Mason ! The name startled Sandy from his 
glum reverie. He shook hands. In a minute 
he knew that the curious fate which always 
intervened and saved him at the darkest mo- 
ment had again been faithful. Mrs. Mason 
had a daughter, so she said, and there must 
be further acquaintance among the second 
generation when the first had been so near to 
kin. 

When Sandy and Elizabeth met each other 
formally for the first time no observer could 
have suspected the imderlying feelings of 
each. They shook hands and said a word or 
two. Each was a trifle constrained, Sandy 
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far more so than the young woman. He could 
say nothing, but could only feel grateful and 
humble. She — ^well, she was a woman. 

They had been talking but a short time 
when a messenger from the hall found Sandy 
to say that some one from the office wanted to 
see him. Sandy excused himself. He found 
Lascar in the hall. 

*'Boker*s on the Masters job to-night/' an- 
nounced Lascar. **WeVe got lessen an hour 
to get ready for them. ' ' 

Sandy returned to find that Elizabeth had 
re-entered the ballroom. He bade good-night 
to Mrs. Mason and hurried home with his 
mother, then to the Star office for his coat and 
revolver. 

Elizabeth returned from her dance to find 
Sandy gone. Her interest in the evening sud- 
denly ceased. Evelyn Masters was about to 
go home, though the Colonel and Mrs. Mason 
were not ready to go for an hour or more. 
Elizabeth said she would sleep that night in 
Evelyn's house. There were six dances taken 
on her card. From these she excused herself 
and hastened away with Evelyn. To her she 
said as they entered their carriage to drive to 
the California street house : 

"Nothing gives a man so much distinction 
as red hair.'' 



CHAPTER IV 

FULLY to understand the motives which 
led Sandy, revolver in hand, to the 
Masters house, it will be necessary to 
review somewhat his relations to Lascar and 
the Boker gang, for the events of this narra- 
tive, all of which have occurred in San Fran- 
cisco within the past decade, forming what 
dramatists would call a ^ * situation, ' ' are more 
difficult to believe than any that might be de- 
vised by an imaginative invention. 

It has been said that Sandy was a trainer, 
a fighter and a juggler with those baubles 
called by the world reputation, honour, wealth 
and position. So he was. His morality was 
that pure instinct which precedes conscience 
as desire precedes the will. He did right be- 
cause the highest and holiest in him said he 
must do so for his own peace, and none of 
the world's seductions had yet been strong 
enough to divert him from the lofty course 
mapped out by his sublime resolve. As he 
was struggling his way up, this was compara- 

272 
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tively easy. Now that he was on top, it was 
hard, for the initiative he was obliged to take 
to consmmnate big enterprises necessitated 
the employment of methods for success used 
by other men. Of these the personal equation 
was the chief. Friendship he found to be the 
biggest asset an aspiring man could have. 
Sandy did not hesitate to avail himself of the 
value of his friendships. Few they were, but 
deep, and bound to him by hoops of steel. 

Therefore, when Lascar came with the in- 
telligence concerning the Boker gang, though 
Sandy's impulse was to notify the police, thus 
furthering the ends of justice, he promptly 
saw that this was the very course he could not 
take. There was his friend to consider. Duty 
to his friend, for that meant his duty to him- 
self, must precede all else. Incidentally, with 
such faithfulness he could forward his news- 
paper position and drive deeply the pegs into 
his assured position. 

But, though he could not betray his friend, 
Sandy might influence him. This was his ob- 
ject, about to have its culmination, when the 
Charity Ball occurred. He had gradually been 
prevailing upon Lascar to let him do with the 
Bokers as they deserved — turn them over to 
the police. He had thus been juggling with 
law and justice, while he had been keeping 
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faith with his friend and adding immeasura- 
bly to his newspaper repntation. Bnt he was 
at last about to consunmiate all ends — ^in his 
own way — for his grip was sure and his vis- 
ion sane. Just as, years before, in his dis- 
trict school, he had paused in the midst of his 
final spring at his huge adversary, Dad Whit- 
taker, to cry out that a cowardly assailant 
would get his punishment in due time, so ho 
now paused in his delicate play with the news- 
paper and the housebreakers to cry out to his 
own conscience that he would, incident by 
incident, make amends for every bit of jug- 
glery he had committed with it. 

First was his duty to his friend, then came 
his duty to the law. The first he had satis- 
fied. Now he was to satisfy the other. To 
Lascar he said: **Why not complete your 
change and get over on the winning side? 
You have been long enough in this business 
to see that behind every act you conunit some- 
thing, called by the preachers * Providence,* 
by the world * Chance,' by your pals *Luck,' 
dogs you as a retriever a snipe. You cannot 
escape. The end is always the same. It may 
be a day, a year, ten years hence, but the 
crime is always found out. Somehow, some- 
where you pay for it ; and yet you cannot give 
up your trade. That is granted. You must 
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be a skilled baffler of men. Now then, why 
not turn your talents to account in hunting 
instead of being hunted? Why not become a 
retriever of men instead of a house-dog lap- 
ping the kitchen leavings! Become the ser- 
vant of that power which crushes you. In- 
stead of fighting the police, help them 
hunt/' 

Lascar was one of Keg Slocum's most 
trusted henchmen. He was a reputable em- 
ploye of the Star, and he had long since found 
out what it meant to be so questionably emi- 
nent as to be looked upon as a dangerous 
moochman. 

**We^l get the Bokers to-morrow night,*' 
he had announced the morning of the ball. 
**I'm with you.*' These few words told his 
decision to let Sandy take his course with the 
notorious burglars. There was now seem- 
ingly but one thing to do — ^notify the police. 
This one thin^ Sandy did not do. He pro- 
posed to catch the Bokers himself. It was not 
his way to resign a delicate job to another. 
Moreover, the adventure had a tremendous 
news value, so there were two reasons why he 
could not let it escape him. 

Such were the previous events which im- 
pelled Sandy that night of the Charity Ball to 
take his way toward the Masters house, alone, 
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grasping the revolver in his pocket and bent 
on two errands — to insure the biggest scoop 
of his life and then to consummate the most 
diflScult criminal capture made in the town 
since the Vigilance Committee left it to civili- 
sation. Lascar slipped along with him to 
watch the outside of the house while he pene- 
trated its inner mysteries. They agreed on a 
whistle signal which Lascar was to sound 
when the Bokers appeared. It was Sandy's 
purpose to first make sure of the commission 
of the robbery and write it for the paper af t«r 
he had followed the Bokers to their hiding 
place, where he would early the next morning, 
too late for his rivals to get the news first, 
raid them and recover the loot 

From behind a tree Sandy saw two of the 
gang, which consisted of three men, climb a 
side verandah and enter an upper room. As 
soon as they had disappeared he climbed after 
them. As he cautiously poked his head above 
the level of the railing he saw one of the men 
standing guard at the window. He quickly 
dropped to the ground. 

Running around to the other side of the 
house, Sandy climbed the other verandah. 
Everything was dark. Not even a star in the 
sky lighted him. He could scarcely distin- 
guish the window, but he knew that he must 
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find it and enter. He knew the description of 
the interior of the house, all of whose outer 
rooms entered into a central corridor. He 
was determined to come close to the scene of 
the robbery for two reasons — ^first, so he could 
properly describe it for the Star; and, second, 
so that he could adequately prosecute the rob- 
bers when they were caught. 

Slipping his hand along the window ledge, 
Sandy found that the sash was raised six 
inches for the admission of air, and that a 
wire screen had been placed between it and 
the sill. It was a patented screen, which 
folded automatically from the end if properly 
touched. He quietly folded it, slipped his 
finger under the sash and raised it from its 
six to a good twenty inches. Then he slipped 
through without a sound. He was inside 
safely. 

Heavy curtains of lace shaded the window, 
and he had to part these to step farther in. 
His foot tripped on the draperies, massive 
and luxurious, and he almost fell. Catching 
himself, he found a low stool and knelt on it 
for an instant to get his breath. As he ex- 
panded his lungs, making his ears keen, he 
heard some one breathing and knew he was in 
a bedroom. He lifted one knee first from the 
stool and started to rise. As he did so the 
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other knee, which had been resting on one of 
those three-cornered stools pecoliar as bric-a- 
brac in drawing-rooms, was thrust down and 
he was thrown to the floor. 

Sprawling out with his arms to save him- 
self, Sandy canght the nearest thing. It was 
a silk coverlet, and his instinctive pnll on it 
as he hustled to his feet roused the person 
sleeping in the bed. Sandy, unskilled in bur- 
glary, pulled his revolver from his pocket, 
thinking he might have to confront his vic- 
tims. The sleeping person pushed a button at 
the head of the bed. 

The room was flooded with the light from 
two electric globes, and Elizabeth looked into 
the barrel of a revolver, at whose other end 
was the face about which she had been dream- 
ing. The instant in whidi they were both 
startled was longer for Sandy than for her. 
She broke it first by exclaiming: 

**I thought you were a gentleman!*' 

Her imperious dignity, as with the terror 
of modesty she thrust her hand over her beat- 
ing heart, haunted him ever afterward with 
its haughty disdain. 

Almost with the flooding of the light a shrill 
whistle floated through the window from the 
street. It was from Lascar, and brought 
Sandy to his senses. It told him that the 
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Bokers were about to leave with their plun- 
der. 

**No, no*' was all Sandy could say in pro- 
test. He thrust the revolver in his pocket, 
removed his hat, bowed low and backed quick- 
ly from the room as he had come. 

The Star the next morning had an exclusive 
account of the robbery of the Masters plate. 
That afternoon, in the back room of a cheap 
lodging house on Pacific street, four detec- 
tives, under Sandy's guidance, arrested the 
three Bokers and found the Masters plate, 
already partly melted. They also found near- 
ly all of the jewels and plate stolen at the 
eight previous places. 

Sandy completely triumphed. He had kept 
faith with his friend. He landed his news- 
paper stories without a flaw. Finally he had 
placed the Bokers behind the bars. But, so 
he thought, he had lost his love. 

The next day he resigned from the Star. 
Gleason offered to raise his pay. The Gazette 
heard of it and made hun every liberal offer 
that a paper could make. He refused. When 
he told his mother, she took it as the natural 
and right thing. 

**What will you do nowf she asked. 

He replied : * * I am ready to be a man. ' ' 



CHAPTEB V 

WHEN Gleason, baulked at Sandy's 
resignation and beside himself in 
his desire to hold his best reporter, 
asked Sandy what he wanted, the reply came : 

''Iwant the Star." 

The tenor of this boldness the city editor 
conld not make out, and so he let Sandy pass 
from the Star editorial rooms with that philo- 
sophic acceptance of things that behooves a 
man used to daily revolutions and whom noth- 
ing could greatly surprise. 

Then began Sandy's real career. He laid 
out his life as a dramatist a play, or an archi- 
tect a building. It would take years, but he 
had years to give. One by one the bricks 
would fall into place as they already had 
fallen. His three years in the Star editorial 
rooms had been but a breathing space for 
him to look about and get his bearings. Be- 
fore he became a reporter he knew what he 
wanted; now he knew how to get it. At last 
he saw the way clear to a consmnmation of 
his great resolve — ^to be a master of men. 

280 
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** Welcome home," said Keg Sloemn, to 
whom he told his decision. *'You beat most 
of these fellows at the university. Yon made 
it in three years — a little less. It takes them 
four." It was at one of their nightly confer- 
ences in the back room of the saloon that the 
ward leader, who now had his eye on control 
of the entire city in the coming elections, 
greeted Sandy. 

**You were cut out for management pure 
and simple,'^ said he. **You can write, but 
that's a side issue. No fibrst-class fellow ever 
handled the pen alone. There isn't a writer 
in this town who isn't lopsided. What they 
need is to take writing like waffles — as a filler. 
You are a born boss. I've watched you; I 
know. It's not a matter of sentiment, though 
I dare say I care for you a bit. I wish I had 
a son like you. Now, you lay low and cap out 
the nest I've feathered. You'll go farther 
than me, because you know books as well as 
men. Don't go back on either. I've changed 
my mind about books. It's since I've seen the 
way you handle 'em. A body needs 'em in 
this age. They're the best mortar for rough 
bricks, if you only don't make the mistake of 
thinking they're the bricks." 

But Sandy knew that Keg was wrong about 
the origin of a dictator, who is not like a poet. 
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bom. Yon might as well expect to happen on 
a mountain peak as to stumble into a dictator- 
ship. Thfe political boss of these American 
days is made, as he ever has been. It was 
Sandy *s good fortune that, though of a noble 
ancestry, he was bom in the mountains and 
bred in the streets. There was thus united in 
him the powers which could uplift the men 
whom his tact and penetration understood. 
Leaders of men, sometimes, despise their fol- 
lowers, trading, as they do, on the weakness 
and credulity of their fellows. This was not 
true of Sandy, for that primal vision, bred of 
the mountains, preserved him, and, while pa- 
tient and gentle, while stern and relentless, 
he yet saw through and beyond. In the form- 
ing of his character Nature had been so secre- 
tive that now, when he was at last a man, 
neither neglect nor applause could deflect or 
betray him. His brain made him a quick, 
crafty, determined leader. No one knew what 
he was trying to do. It was not in him to talk 
of his purposes, but Keg Slocum, in his blunt 
way, was aware, and his mother guessed more 
through love than knowledge. 

Sandy's life became one of routine. His 
progress was that which waits. He passed 
the bar examinations, for which he had been 
preparing during all of the time he had been 
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a reporter, and was admitted to the practice 
of law. He established an office^ not in one of 
the great buildings, where young men are 
obliged to make a false front and parade a 
prosperity they have not, but in one of the 
side streets near the markets, where rents 
were cheap and from which he could proceed 
for the chance cases which formed his liveli- 
hood. Living modestly and always a saver, 
his bank account developed through his years 
on the Star tided him over the first hard 
months, when clients were not to be had. 

Yet the law was not even his vocation. It 
became his avocation. His real work was 
politics, for the upbuilding of such dominion 
as he contemplated is had only at the expense 
of long study. A man who would direct thou- 
sands and guide the destinies of his time must 
give to his work that consecration that welds 
all things to a sublime end. Study he did. To 
Keg Slocum and his methods Sandy directed 
himself as to a science. Keg was the light- 
house on the coast of politics by which he 
would steer his course. Gradually he learned 
that there were three cardinal points in 
the ward leader's success — system, attention 
to individual needs, and absolute autocracy. 

Keg had his district organised until he 
knew it as a card player a poker deck. More- 
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over, he had his finger on each block of votes 
in it. Then, he was invariably carefnl of the 
welfare of families. His charity, which 
was much, invariably went to the families of 
voters and never failed to create sentiment in 
his favour. Lastly, he crushed, tactfully if he 
could, despotically if need be, every sign of 
opposition. He crushed out opponents with- 
out anger or jealousy, but as a preventive 
measure, as a farmer would blight weeds from 
a field. Keg had but one vice — ^roulette. 
Speaking of this to Sandy one night, he said: 
*'IVe weathered the storms of politics over 
forty years now and know men as well as 
things so contrary can be known. My obser- 
vation of the beasts is this — every one has 
some besetting sin. Nary one escapes. With 
most it's tobacco, with some it's drink, with 
others it's women. You'll find the lofty guys, 
with the big brains and the mighty objects, 
nutty on some abstract proposition, more 
foolish, to my notion, than any of these little 
things that sets a body's head awhirl. As 
for me, I keep shy of everything but roulette. 
I must have my regular try at the wheel. I 
might as well give up eating as give that up. 
I sell whisky, but I never drink. I manage 
card tables, but I never play. I own race 
horses, but I never bet. I sell cigars, but I 
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never smoke. I am a politician, but I never 
hold office. I wouldn't have a roulette table 
about me, but I Ve gone broke seven times in 
the houses uptown. Now, what I 'd advise you 
to do is to get a good, respectable vice young 
and stick to it. You can't escape, so you had 
better get one that don't cost too much and 
that will sharpen your brains instead of steal- 
ing them away. Try chess." 

Sandy listened with the seriousness that 
became him. He followed the advice in his 
own way — by adapting his present ways to 
the dictum of the saloon-keeper. He made of 
the law a diversion and Keg came to laugh- 
ingly refer to it as his vice. His liking for 
the man of beer and politics did not lessen the 
more he learned of his double dealings. His 
respect rather increased, because he honoured 
him for his natural' eminence as a master and 
paid the homage due that. 

Through all the vision of her he loved 
did not and could not fade. She was the guid- 
ing factor in his life, for good or ill, and there 
could never be any other. He knew that and 
he was content to bide his time and be worthy 
of the love he felt should come to him. After 
the night of the burglary he might have writ- 
ten to her, explaining his frightful appear- 
ance in her bedroom. It would have been the 
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sensible thing to do, but Sandy had the sense 
that transcends judgment as harmony rises 
above sound. Perhaps he did not explain be- 
cause he felt that in the end she would love 
him more dearly when she found that she had 
unjustly suspected him. 

''I thought you were a gentleman!^' The 
words that she cried out in sudden alarm that 
night rang through the corridors of his mem- 
ory like a tocsin through forest aisles. It be- 
came a shadow and a reproach thrown across 
his life. It became more. It grew to be an 
appeal. He would prove to himself first, then 
to her, how gentle he was and how much a 
man. Like all truly strong, he was kind, and 
like all natures noble, he was superior to the 
necessity for explanations. His mother sug- 
gested that they call on the Masons, but he 
told her he thought it better to wait for such 
social pleasures until his position might war- 
rant it. 

. To progress in the practice of the law three 
ways were open to Sandy: he could enter a 
large office, as he had that of Mr. Martin; he 
could undertake small criminal cases in the 
justice Courts ; or he could begin at the very 
bottom, as most lawyers have had to do, by 
undertaking the collection of difficult bills, 
with the chance that from some might grow 
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important litigation. None of the three would 
he seek. In his office there was a volume of 
the Civil Code, Arson on Contracts, four vol- 
umes of Kent's commentaries, and an old 
study of international law. The international 
law was as useful to him as the Civil Code, for 
in four months he did not find a single case to 
defend or prosecute. 

One morning Sandy drew his last money 
from the bank, paid his month's rent for 
house and oflSce with half of it and settled 
down to another four weeks' siege of recogni- 
.tion as an attorney. Again and again he had 
gone into this grim fight with fate. He had 
not lost before. Would he lose nowt There 
are psychologists who say that with a man 
goes always his *'aura." By this word they 
mean that subtle influence which emanates 
from his personality, tingeing all he touches 
with the character he has. It is the expres- 
sion of all his past life, all its conflicts and 
triumphs, all his aspirations and all his de- 
feats. Sandy's aura must have been one of 
good cheer and certainty, for the Irishwoman 
who lived next door called him a * * comuther, ' ' 
so hearty and healthy was he, and withal so 
friendly. Keg Slocum said it was only a ques- 
tion of time when they would all be dofltog 
hats to him. 
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But it was a dismal prospect to confront — 
this of seeing his small hoard dwindle day by 
day with nothing at the end. In this desper- 
ate crisis he one morning passed the door of 
the Free Kindergarten, a few blocks from his 
home. Looking in npon the simple gaiety, 
his boyhood came back to him with a rush and 
he stepped inside. All the innocence and fun 
he once had enjoyed with the abandon of 
childhood appealed to him 'now with aug- 
mented force and lifted him from the depths 
of his despair. Such kind discipline as he saw 
he had dreamed of for his country school. On 
the wall was a picture of Froebel, the peda- 
gogic master he once had studied. Alas I the 
rod had been essential in a backwoods dis- 
trict, where the only known argument is force. 
Here he saw the teacher in complete author- 
ity, with no suggestion of whip or frown. One 
little fellow, mischievously turning about to 
examine the incomer, stepped on another's 
toes. The other howled, tcf which the first 
melted as a mother. 

** 'Scuse me,'' he cried, with true contri- 
tion. * * Did I 'urt 'oo r ' The teacher soothed 
the hurt foot and all was well. Sandy told 
her that he envied her, that her patience and 
kindness in mastering such a school was phe- 
nomenal. He asked if he might stay. She 
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gladly assented. He sat in a big chair at the 
side and picked up one of the pupils, holding 
him in his lap. Then, at the teacher's invita- 
tion, he told bear stories. All listened breath- 
lessly, and at the end gave three cheers for 
^'Mr. McKnightl'' As he left, the teacher 
said to Sandy: 

*'Yes; it is a rare chance here. I love it. 
But they won't let us alone. You know, we 
will have to move next month, and there is 
positively no place to go. Nor have we any 
money either to rent or to buy a new building. 
We put all our capital in here." 

**What do you mean I" asked Sandy. 

''The Southern Atlantic Railroad wants our 
little land. They won't let the poor kinder- 
garten alone because they want to build a 
warehouse here. It seems there is a flaw in 
our title — so they say. I can't make it out. I 
think it's a piece of deviltry on their part, 
because we paid for the land in good faith. 
But yesterday I was served with a notice to 
move out." 

Sandy asked to see the notice, and found 
that it was but a summons to appear in court 
and defend a suit for possession of the land, 
instituted by the great corporation. The 
teacher had been told it was a notice to move, 
and, being ignorant of the law^ had not ex- 
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amined it closely. Sandy explained to her 
what the suit meant, and told her it should be 
defended. 

**Tou must get a lawyer for this/' he said, 

**But we have no money. We can't aflford 
to hire a lawyer/' she protested. 

'*Who are 'we'f" he asked. ''Tell me all 
about it." 

She explained that the money had been con- 
tributed by poor people in the neighbourhood, 
with a few subscriptions from north of Mar- 
ket, and that the deed to the land was made 
out in the name of the Free Kindergarten. 

''I am a lawyer," said Sandy. ''Will you 
let me defend it?" 

"But we have no money," said she. 

"It will cost you nothing," replied Sandy. 

At the end of the resulting talk Sandy was 
empowered to defend the suit as best he could. 
He immediately set himself to an analysis of 
the case. He examined the records in the 
City Hall. At the law library he found what 
the statutes and decisions had to say. In a 
day he was convinced that the Southern At- 
lantic Railroad was trying to bluff the kinder- 
garten into giving up its land. He found that 
he could prove, with a few witnesses and the 
documents on record, that the railroad had no 
more right to the ground than he had. 
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Three days later Sandy appeared in ooort 
against H. S. Martin. Mr. Martin himself, 
following his custom of staying out of court, 
was not present. His brother appeared for 
the prosecution and was entirely surprised to 
find Sandy as the opposing attorney. He ex- 
plained the situation to his brother that night 
as the two went over Sandy's brief together. 
Choosing some of the phrases in it, in which 
the disinterested character of the Free Kin- 
dergarten was set forth, the brother re- 
marked : 

**The young man has an inkling of it, but 
he can't win. His head is too much in the 
clouds." 

**Tes," sneered H. S. Martin. ^^But his 
feet are too much on the ground to suit me." 

Every daily in town had a reporter present 
to hear the trial of the case of the Southern 
Atlantic Railroad vs. the Free Kindergarten. 
That the big corporation should be baulked in 
its attempt to confiscate the bit of Tar Flat 
realty was an event new to local history. 
Rumour had spread the report that the kin- 
dergarten would succeed. And it did succeed. 
The argument before the judge was short. 
Two days later he announced his decision 
that the railroad had no basis for its 
hypothetical suit, and that the ground 
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belonged unquestionably to the kinder- 
garten. 

In relating the facts the papers gave Sandy 
full credit for what they called his ** incisive 
massing of the law and evidence/' and for the 
unaffected way with which he made an appeal 
' ^dramatic with human interest and vital with 
justice. '* The Star had his portrait, with a 
full account of all he had done from the time 
he fought Lascar, through his experiences in 
the box factory, in Mr. Martinis office, as a 
Star reporter, his arrest of the Bokers, and, 
finally, as what the reporter called **a bril- 
liant young attorney.'* 

The mothers of Tar Flat held a meeting for 
Sandy at the Free Kindergarten, at which 
they served angel-cake and lemonade. The 
next night, in Keg Slocum's rear room, the 
ward leader, who ip the last elections had tri- 
umphed, thus becoming boss of the city, said 
to Sandy: 

** You're no tree-toad. Tou can't live on 
air and scenery. I think the district needs 
you in the Legislature." 



CHAPTER VI 

SANDY was nominated for the Legisla- 
ture without opposition. The name of 
the ticket he ornamented is of little con- 
sequence. As a newspaper reporter, as an 
observer of things mundane, he had come to 
have a big distrust of measures. Eather, he 
placed his confidence in men. He found that 
measures were man-made and principles a 
cloak behind which hypocrites more often 
strutted than performed. He learned to 
choose men and rely on them. 

**A political party is like a street car,'^ ob- 
served Keg Slocum. **It helps you along. 
Stick to it as long as it's going your way, but 
don't be afraid to walk." Mugwumpery, how- 
ever, received Keg's profound disdain. The 
voters of jelly vertebrae who swap parties 
with each election, choosing candidates as an 
epicure his fish, were not of the stamp to 
make stuff of which Keg's machine was built. 

'* A mugwump," said Keg, *'is like a circus 
performer riding backward. He's so tickled 
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at his own funny doings that he never sees a 
thing till it's passed by/' 

Sandy was neither mugwump nor party 
man. He seized such opportunity as came to 
him, and he was true to the colours he flew. 
Perhaps it was because he looked upon all 
things as a means to an end. Some years 
later, when he was the Warwick of the West, 
making and unmaking Governors, Senators 
and Mayors, outlining and upbuilding the hu- 
man undergrowth on the right hand of a con- 
tinent, some pertinent magazine writer from 
England called him an ** opportunist.'' Be 
that as it may, for he did no theorising about 
it, he accepted the nomination that came to 
him without question and pitched in with a 
good will and a long head to achieve success. 
He was elected. 

No one supposed that Sandy owed his elec- 
tion to any one other than Keg Slocum, much 
less Sandy himself, but as to this the ward 
leader, now a political boss of far-reaching 
effect, said : 

**It's not because I like you, though I'm not 
saying I don't like you. Mind, I'm not here 
for my health. Moreover, I don't appoint men 
to oflSce that the people don't want. The very 
reason I'm here is because I know what the 
people want and give it to 'em. Perhaps you 
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think, as lots of people say, that I'm boss of 
San Francisco. You're wrong. San Fran- 
cisco's my boss, and it's because I'm a loving 
and dutiful servant that we get along so well, 
I go with the stream because there's more 
water below the mill-dam. So don't worry. 
You're a member of the Legislature because 
the mothers of the Free Kindergarten control 
the votes of the 'Steenth District." 

Sandy did not worry one way or the other. 
He knew that he was getting on. His biggest 
fear was over, for money on which to live was 
no longer lacking. Cases came to him plenti- 
fully now, and he hired a stenographer to at- 
tend to his public as well as to his private 
business. But, as ever, his main attention 
was directed to the upbuilding of a political 
prestige which he alone knew was to stand 
him in rock-bottom stead when the time came 
to accept the full responsibilities of the ambi- 
tion he had so well nourished. 

Some palmist who secured Sandy in those 
days, as they will successful men, to puzzle 
out their secrets, as though there could be any 
secrets in success, read in the square, simple 
lines formed by his living that he had **a rare 
imaginative insight, with great constructive 
skill." Perhaps the palmist heard of some of 
Sandy's newspaper stories, in which all he 
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did was to feel the tmth and tell it, there find- 
ing the ** imaginative insight." As to the 
'^constmctive skill," the man of charts and 
lines was doubtless referring to the matchless 
I)atience and tact with which Sandy bnilt np 
the Voters* Leagae. It was doing no more 
than he had done years ago with the gophers, 
no more than he had done with the soda-box 
machine and the fire extingnisher. It was only 
what he had done as a newspaper reporter 
when, with his rearranged telephone book, he 
kept the town and all its nomenclature at his 
fingers' ends. 

There was but this difference : Sandy had 
ceased to be an apprentice. He was fast be- 
coming a master artisan. Before he left for 
Sacramento to attend the first session of the 
Legislature he found Keg Slocum one day in 
the rear room of the *'Tub of Blood," looking 
soberly at the buttons on his vest. 

*'The jig's up, old man," grunted the boss. 
It was the first time he had called Sandy **old 
man," and there was some elation in the new 
legislator's manner as he solicitously inquired 
about the trouble. 

''Everything was cleaned up at the elec- 
tion, wasn't it?" asked Sandy. ''You took 
every office in sight — even to the Coroner." 

"Yes; and I might better have left him 
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alone. He^l have me soon/' doggedly re- 
sponded Keg. ** There was a saw-bones in 
here just now pawing me over for a life insur- 
ance game, and he tells me three months at 
the best is all I've got left. The jig's up. 
Well, IVe got half a million to the good. 
That's enough for anybody. I can crawl off 
in the hills like an old bear and croak. It's 
pretty hard, though, just as a guy's on Easy 
street, to have a scientist come along and tell 
him he's only good for the bone-yard." 

Sandy tried to reassure Keg, and told him 
he looked the picture of ruddy health, which 
he did, though his neck behind the ears sloped 
frightfully away and there were white marks, 
thin, but like chalk, under his eyes. 

**No," said Keg. ''He's right. I know. 
Several times lately I've felt my old heart 
slip a cog. I'm done for. Iguessif my time's 
come I can hold down a crematory slab as well 
as the next one." He looked glumly at his 
vest a few moments. Then he brightened and 
said: ''What do you know about churches! 
Tell me a good one." 

"They're all good," said Sandy. "There's 
a minister down in our block that I know. 
He's a fine fellow. Shall I get him for yout" 

"Rats! No," cried Keg, almost wrathy. 
' ' I wouldn 't have one of them around me. It 's 
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only that I thought this thing ought to be done 
right when it is done. Suppose you get him to 
say a few things over the ashes. Make it a 
crematory. As for preachers*' — Keg's lip 
curled in its most disdainful air — ^'^I know 
more than the whole lot of 'em put together." 

Difficult as it was to believe, Keg had 
spoken the truth. Death had lodged in his 
heart and was only waiting for a firm grip to 
strike the final blow. It was his love of 
obeying precedent and custom that had 
prompted him to seek the minister. A 
few days later he dragged himself off into the 
hills to a sanitarium, but before he went he 
said to Sandy: 

^'You're my successor. But don't pull 
down the old name over the door till you're 
settled in your seat. Better give it out that 
I'm off for a rest. Only you and I know it's 
the real thing. Otherwise there's plenty to 
put you down. They'd spill you like a pup 
out of a basket. Take your time and drive 
the rivets home. As long as I last no one will 
dare dispute you." Then he added with a 
wan smile : 

**And I'll stretch a point, seeing it's you. 
I'll last as long as I can." 

So Keg went off to die, and Sandy went up 
to Sacramento to live. The election of a 
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United States Senator was made at that ses- 
sion, and Sandy found that, following direc- 
tions given him by Slocmn, and using that 
omnipotent leader's control, he could fairly 
come into the naming of the man who should 
next represent California on the floor of the 
Upper House at Washington. He controlled a 
good third of the votes, so that in case of a 
deadlock his word would be final. By skill- 
fully playing the game he might land whom- 
ever he chose in the chief office at the State's 
gift. A gilded place was not for him. He 
chose rather to be the power behind the 
throne — ^the real power, to whom men should 
come for give and take. As Slocum's lieu- 
tenant he could slowly feel rise under him 
that force which was afterward to float him 
on its high tide to the pinnacle which his 
youthful eyes, intent with a mighty vision, 
had dimly foreseen from the Sierra peaks. 

There were three candidates — one from 
San Diego, one from the northern mountains, 
and one from San Francisco. As Sandy set- 
tled into the business of politics — the gossip 
of cloakrooms, the apportionment of commit- 
tees, the buzz of the Assembly Chamber, the 
intrigue of hotels — ^he felt himself succumb- 
ing to that delicious pleasure that encom- 
passes a valiant heart when an ancient enemy 
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is beheld prone before it. The candidate from 
San Francisco was H. S. Martin, and Sandy 
could not prevent a sly swell of satisfaction 
from tingeing his demeanour as he realised 
that his former employer, the man who had 
once discharged him for reading Ingersoll, 
would now be compelled to come to him for 
the Senatorship. 

''Good men, dead game men, don't want 
favours ; they want justice,'' Keg Slocum had 
said to him. 

''What could be better justice," thought 
Sandy, "than for Mr. Martin to find his de- 
feat for the dearest ambition of his life at the 
hands of one whom his notoriously despotic 
and personal judgment had once condemned! 
It is the inevitable." 

Slocum had also said to him, cautioning the 
granting of favours to seekers for such: 
"Never give a man a job bigger than himself. 
If you do, everybody else is mad; and never 
give him one smaller, for then he is mad." 
Such reasoning, even better than the personal 
judgment, brought Sandy to the conclusion 
that H. S. Martin could not be the next Sena- 
tor from California. Sandy said he was not 
broad enough for the job. 

But he did not let Martin, nor anyone else, 
know just what part he had in the casting of 
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the election. Had he possessed a spark of 
that vanity which drives men to eminence and 
wealth as to a calcium light, he wonld have 
endangered his position. Rather, he chose to 
let appear what was essential to success, that 
Keg Slocum^s was the hand that did the deed. 

Before the balloting began Slocnm dragged 
himself down to the Capitol and put up at a 
room next to Sandy's. Like an old war-horse, 
he must die with the scent of battle strong 
about him, while he sniffed its air with that 
keenness in which men who win the con- 
flicts of life are wont to glory. He sized 
up the situation, and, knowing Sandy's past 
experience with Martin, said: **It's all right 
to turn him down. He needs it anyway. But 
don't let him know that you do it. Turn the 
wheel neat, so he can see it spin, but can't find 
the hand that flicked him out. He's a coon 
with three sheets in the woodpile, and the 
city don't want him. Cut out the revenge. 
It never does anybody any good. After a 
man's down there is no need of kicking him." 

On the first ballot H. S. Martin led, but he 
was fourteen votes short of an election. There 
Sandy kept him, as a cat might keep a mouse 
within reach of her claws, teasing and playing 
with a creature which must eventually suc- 
cumb. Martin could not guess what held him 
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there, dangling, like a jumping-jack on a 
stick, subject to each pnll of a practised hand. 
The fact was that a mountain boy whom he 
had wantonly discharged from his employ a 
few years before now held the balance of 
power which was to decide his fate. Poetic 
justice, rising above the laws of men, had 
sought him out for vengeance. Martin 
thought Keg Slocum was against him. Keg 
knew it was Sandy. 

Meanwhile Sandy was coming into that 
stress and storm which aroused the deeps of 
his masculine joy. The clashing of interest, 
the intrigues of petty men, the rising here and 
there of a great issue, or the looming in the 
background of an immense personality, en- 
thralled him. The huge personality was Keg 
Slocum 's, and he knew he was enjoying the 
calm of a great storm, secure from its wild 
lashings, under the lee of this mountain of 
political strength. As the spawn of a lion 
feels the lightning darting and glories in the 
terrible grandeur, so Sandy played with the 
fearful eminence he had now attained. He 
was doing Keg^s bidding, and yet he was free. 
The dying boss could show his strength only 
to his henchmen. To Sandy he must face the 
truth and realise that a new king was about 
to come into his own. 
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* * The Siskiyou man is your ticket, ' ^ growled 
Keg Slocum to Sandy. * 'You'll need many a 
bone to toss to the boys, and he's one to whom 
politics is only another name for war. He'll 
follow the orders of the commander — ^the 
boss — ^if it leads him on a charge at 
his own home. He'd turn every sprig 
of patronage to any account you might 
name." The leader had grown suddenly 
weak and was a pitiful sight, with his former 
florid strength wasted until he was gaunt and 
grey. 

**Do as I tell you," he said, raising himself 
with an effort to his elbow, for he lay help- 
lessly on the sheets, **and you will be the 
greatest man in the West. You can hold your 
job down till you come to lie wher6 1 do. I've 
watched you pretty close, and I know you 
pretty thoroughly. You've got just one fault. 
You're too sentimental. When you find your 
emotional temperature rising above eighty- 
eight degrees throw a lariat around yourself 
and stake it down. 

** Don't try revenge on your enemies or re- 
ward on your friends. Neither pays. One's 
like throwing water on a drowned rat; the 
other's like selling candy to a sugar store. 
You can go a good deal further with men if 
they say you're square than if they say you 
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get back at your enemies or remember your 
friends. 

**It^s weakness, old man, this sentiment. I 
caution you, cut it outl'^ 

Sandy went into the convention from the 
bedside to realise the full force of Keg^s 
words. His own interest and the interest of 
the machine he had so carefully developed 
were at stake. To elect the man from Siskiyou 
seemed the logical thing for him to do. 
Through seventeen ballots H. S. Martin had 
led, losing his prestige vote by vote. The 
Siskiyou man was the last in the race, but all 
of Sandy ^s — that is to say all of Slocum^s — 
strength was in the Martin and San Diego 
columns. To turn it to the Siskiyou candi- 
date would insure his election. And what 
would this not mean to Sandy! Once elected, 
the Siskiyou man would be another pawn on 
Sandy's chessboard. He would move at his 
master's will, apportioning the spoils of vic- 
tory, both in influence and patronage, with the 
impartiality of a professional politician, both 
servile and satisfied. 

At this moment what the papers called a 
*'dark horse'' entered the contest in the can- 
didacy of Colonel Arthur Mason of San Fran- 
cisco. A friend from the interior of the State 
proposed his name, and it received two votes 
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on the eighteenth ballot. His tactful, vigor- 
ous personality, his high character, his fine 
reputation, and, above all, his popularity with 
the people, while he retained the respect and 
confidence of the most infiuential elements in 
the business of the State, recommended him 
as the ideal candidate. 

But Colonel Mason was not a machine man. 
Keg Slocum both feared and respected him, 
keeping carefully and safely out of his way, 
not caring to lock horns with one so likely to 
appeal to the sentiments of his constituents. 
To elect Colonel Mason would be a distinct 
blow to the machine, for he would never follow 
its dictates if these collided with his sense of 
duty. 

All this Sandy plainly saw. He completely 
realised how impossible it would be for one 
who aspired to be a great boss to elect a man 
of Colonel Mason's stamp. The nineteenth 
ballot was made without a change in the rela- 
tive standing of the contestants. Sandy hesi- 
tated to throw Slocum 's votes to the Siskiyou 
man. He did not dare to throw them to Col- 
onel Mason. 

It was noon and a recess of an hour was 
taken before another ballot should be cast. In 
the fevered talk of the legislators Sandy 
moved with a clear head, though the strain of 
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battle was beginning to place a flush on his 
cheeks. At that moment a messenger from 
the hotel handed him a note. It was from the 
nurse and told him that Keg Slocum was 
dead. 

Sandy tore the note into fine bits and scat- 
tered them about the floor. He hastily wrote 
a few words in reply and handed to the mes- 
senger for the nurse a note saying: 

** Refuse information of the end to every 
one.'* 

Then he looked about him to realise, if he 
could, that he was undisputed master of a 
situation which might well fire a much 
older man. For that day he knew that 
no one would question his autocracy, what- 
ever might be done in the future, though he 
also felt confident of the future. With his 
hands behind his back he bowed his head, for 
there was a solemn something to hold him in 
thought when he reflected that the big, bluff 
man who had meant so much to him was gone 
forever. He was also pondering how he could 
determine the election. As he reached the 
corridor he looked up relieved. He had de- 
cided to elect the man from Siskiyou. 

A young woman, seemingly in great trouble 
and undecided where to go, was wandering 
about the outer room. Sandy brightened and 
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started toward her, thinking he might give 
the directions of which she seemed in search. 
Suddenly he stopped short, stepped behind a 
pillar and leaned against it. He needed a 
shield, but he also needed support. The 
young woman was Elizabeth Mason. 

Colonel Mason stepped from a door in the 
rear. His daughter saw him and rushed for- 
ward to grasp his arm and look anxiously in 
his face. She found cold comfort there. There 
was a serene but determined expression in the 
ColonePs countenance, yet it had no good 
news for Elizabeth. Without speech from her 
he knew what question was in her mind and 
answered : 

**It^s not over yet, girlie, but the chances 
are slim. Still, there's something worse than 
defeat — loss of honour, for instance. *' 

Sandy slunk away. He felt cruelly hurt 
and his decision was shattered. For an hour 
he sat, hidden, in a comer of a cloakroom. 
Through him surged contrary waves of ambi- 
tion and love. 

When the joint session convened in the 
afternoon Sandy rose to deliver his maiden 
speech. It was short and to the point, but it 
was listened to with deeper respect than any 
other delivered at that session, for all who 
heard it knew that behind it lay the dictation 
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of an omnipotent boss, whom none of them 
knew to be beyond any potency of earthly 
fame. All knew that the name to be men- 
tioned wonld be that of the next United States 
Senator from California^ 

** Gentlemen,'* said Sandy, "I rise to sec- 
ond the nomination of one who seems to every 
element in the State the proper man to repre- 
sent us in the United States Senate/' 

He paused, the name of the man from Siski- 
you on his tongue. As he paused, his eye 
glanced toward the gallery, and he saw a 
handkerchief flutter to the lower floor. It 
dropped from the nerveless hands of a young 
woman who leaned over the rail, fascinated 
by him as a bird by a snake. With a wave of 
horror there swept over him the remembrance 
of the day he had darted through the brush 
to find a blacksnake despoiling the nest OT 
his humming-bird sweetheart.. Suddenly he 
straightened, all of his buoyancy rose in him ; 
as a look of alertness and expectancy lit up 
his face. From a cool, crafty leader he had 
become an inspired lover. There was a cres- 
cendo of triumph in his voice as he cried, until 
the farthermost seat in the gallery could hear : 

**I second the nomination of Colonel Ar- 
thur Mason.'' 

A majority of five announced that the hopes 
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of the machine control of the Senatorship was 
ended, and it brought to Sandy despair for 
his political hopes, for with the election«of 
Colonel Mason spread the news that Keg 
Slocmn was no more^ Yet Sandy was singu- 
larly calm and joyful. 

In Slocum's will it was found that he had 
bequeathed to Sandy his stock in the 8tar, a 
controlling share, so that Sandy's words to 
Gleason the day he resigned as a reporter had 
been a prophecy. 

Sandy met Colonel Mason in the rotunda of 
the Capitol. He was solemn, for in the upper 
room of the hotel lay the lifeless form of the 
man whose last words had cynically belied the 
greatest act of a triumphant life. Through 
friendship Keg Slocum had made Sandy. 
Through friendship Sandy had made Colonel 
Mason. Keg would have said the two made 
themselves. But let us not quarrel with 
words. 

The Colonel extended his thanks and ques- 
tioned the young man. **It is strange,'' said 
he, **that without knowing me or without my 
solicitation you should have cast strength to 
me, Mr. McKnight. I am not insensible of 
the debt I rightfully owe you. May I ask 
what was your object!" 

"The good of the people,'' said Sandy, in 
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the very teeth of Slocum's last words, yet 
with no political hypocrisy, 

** What do yon want for yonrself t** 

^'The good opinicm of those who work wiffi 
me and those who come after me." 

^'Bnt something definite t" 

** Colonel, yon have a danght^." 

Mason became grave. He did not care to 
bring his family into politics, so he felt justi- 
fied in the boldness he assumed in asking so 
yonngaman: 

** What woman are yon in love with!" 

**My mother," said Sandy. 

* * Two signs that you're young. Youth loves 
women older than itself and lives for poster- 
ity. Age wants a girl of seventeen and fame 
among contemporaries." 

Sandy was suddenly confused. At that mo- 
ment H. S. Martin approached to congratulate 
Colonel Mason. Sandy slipped away. 

At dinner with his daughter that night the 
Colonel repeated what Sandy had said: 

**Do you think I could meet him, father!" 
asked Elizabeth. 

** Yes ; if you want to." 

** Since you should be grateful to him, why 
not invite him to our house for dinner!" 

As the Colonel sealed the note which h% 
afterward wrote requesting Sandy's presence 
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at dinner at the Sacramento street home the 
following week, the Senator-elect said to 
Elizabeth: 

** Girlie, that young man is an eagle. Look 
out for him. You cannot tame him. If caught 
he would languish and die. He may cajry you 
off to his eyrie.** 



CHAPTER Vn 

4 4 ^ EVEB AL times I have raggested tiiat 
^^ I would like to caU on your mother," 
said Mrs. Mason to Sandy when he 
came to her home for dinner. She greeted 
him in the library before either the Colonel or 
Elizabeth came downstairs. ^'Bnt each time 
Elizabeth has found some excose for putting 
it off. I " 

Elizabeth entered, checking her mother 
with an impatient gesture, and extended her 
hand cordially to Sandy. 

** We are glad to wdcome yon to onr home," 
she said. ^'Father has told ns of his obliga- 
tion to yon." 

Sandy winced, though a phlegmatic calm, 
cultivated through years of tumultuous ex- 
perience, concealed appearance of the hurt. 
She welcomed him because of **obligati<m"! 
He would rather have stayed at home. There, 
at least, he had his dreams. 

Presently the Colonel came, and before long 
the three passed out to dinner. The Colonel 
put Sandy at his ease by talking politics, and 

112 
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ids fine tact concealed whatever patronage he 
felt. Elizabeth remained discreetly in the 
background. 

It was not a happy evening for Sandy. 
What could courage dot What could knowl- 
edge^ assurance^ personality accomplish? His 
was the joy of the desert traveller who be- 
comes sure that the oasis is not a mirage, yet 
he could only see palm-trees waving in the 
distance. He had not the strength to reach 
them. He felt himself fainting in the sand. 

Light talk, a bit of speculation, hazardings 
of which he knew neither drift nor sense — 
and the evening passed. He awkwardly rose 
to go. The Colonel accompanied him to the 
door, while Elizabeth and her mother re- 
mained in the library. 

**I hope you will come again,'' said the 
Colonel. 

** Thank you.'' 

The voice of a young woman turned the cor- 
ridor, bringing with it the fair person. As it 
came the voice said : 

*'Now that you know your way, do not let 
this be your last call, Mr. McKnight. ' ' It was 
vague to him, but clear as a bell in a fog. 

* * I will, ' ' he cried, and hurried off. He did 
not know what he was saying. 

As they sat later in the library the Colonel 
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of an omnipotent boss, whom none of them 
knew to be beyond any potency of earthly 
fame. All knew that the name to be men- 
tioned would be that of the next United States 
Senator from Califomia> 

** Gentlemen,'' said Sandy, **I rise to sec- 
ond the nomination of one who seems to every 
element in the State the proper man to repre- 
sent us in the United States Senate.'' 

He paused, the name of the man from Siski- 
you on his tongue. As he paused, his eye 
glanced toward the gallery, and he saw a 
handkerchief flutter to the lower floor. It 
dropped from the nerveless hands of a young 
woman who leaned over the rail, fascinated 
by him as a bird by a snake. With a wave of 
horror there swept over him the remembrance 
of the day he had darted through the brush 
to find a blacksnake despoiling the nest (k 
his hununing-bird sweetheart.. Suddenly he 
straightened, all of his buoyancy rose in him ; 
as a look of alertness and expectancy lit up 
his face. From a cool, crafty leader he had 
become an inspired lover. There was a cres- 
cendo of triumph in his voice as he cried, until 
the farthermost seat in the gallery could hear : 

**I second the nomination of Colonel Ar- 
thur Mason." 

A majority of five announced that the hopes 
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of the machine control of the Senatorship was 
ended, and it brought to Sandy despair for 
his political hopes, for with the election%of 
Colonel Mason spread the news that Keg 
Slocum was no more^ Yet Sandy was singu- 
larly calm and joyful. 

In Slocum ^s will it was found that he had 
bequeathed to Sandy his stock in the Star, a 
controlling share, so that Sandy *s words to 
Gleason the day he resigned as a reporter had 
been a prophecy. 

Sandy met Colonel Mason in the rotunda of 
the Capitol. He was solemn, for in the upper 
room of the hotel lay the lifeless form of the 
man whose last words had cynically belied the 
greatest act of a triumphant life. Through 
friendship Keg Slocum had made Sandy. 
Through friendship Sandy had made Colonel 
Mason. Keg would have said the two made 
themselves. But let us not quarrel with 
words. 

The Colonel extended his thanks and ques- 
tioned the young man. **It is strange,'* said 
he, **that without knowing me or without my 
solicitation you should have cast strength to 
me, Mr. McKnight. I am not insensible of 
the debt I rightfully owe you. May I ask 
what was your objects 

"The good of the people,** said Sandy, in 
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boy I Farewell, little man, farewell! And 
yet — and yet — he had his moment of intoxica- 
tion. Let us pause upon it. 

One night Sandy said, hesitatingly: 

**Do you know I once fought in a ring like 
a prizefighter f 

**Yes,'* replied the girl. 

** Could you forgive that brutality f 

**Ah, you refused the money. You fought 
for the honour of manhood. *' 

**But I have been in prison. '* 

** You went there for a friend. *' 

**But I ridiculed your fall on the wheel.'* 

**You did not know. And — ^it was cleverly 
written.'' 

**But I entered your bedroom with a re- 
volver." 

**You attempted no excuse." 

He could never have defended himself so 
well, though there was one bit of law which 
he was too ill-read in the book of feminine 
nature to know. A woman forgives all such 
offences in the man she loves. Dimly as she 
guessed it, yet there lay the truth that from 
the very lowest he had climbed to the very 
highest, and that she had kept the flame of 
aspiration burning constantly within him. 

There were walks and ways of the city to 
learn together, its mysteries to spell out, its 
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vantage points to seek, the crowds to loiter 
with, the peaks to ascend. One afternoon — ^it 
was toward the end of snmmer — ^they were off 
by jStrawberry Hill, with the crest of Lone 
Mountain looming beyond. They chose a 
spiral path, little used, through the woods, 
and presently stood full on the vaulting height 
of Twin Peaks, with the city, like a panorama, 
below, and the sun striking fiery farewells 
through the Golden Gate. 

* * You are wonderful I ' ' cried he. 
^* And are not youf 

How sweet to confide those yearnings and 
heart-throbs, to tally understanding, as hand- 
in-hand they pointed out the shore and its 
grander vista, with all the sweeping power 
and passion beheld there I From her came a 
beauty that streams as from some cathedral 
organ when an inspired performer spells Bach 
thereon. His speech was low. 

* * It has been so long. ' ' 

* * So very long. I prayed for you to come. ' ^ 
**And you wanted met*' 

**I could not go to you.'* 

It was the source of music — ^this first spring 
of the ripe senses into passion. Love to them 
was more than an orchestra, more than a sym- 
phony; it was a heavenly choir, and they be- 
lieved that for them the angels played aloft. 
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**ABd did you remember?*' 

**Ye8; for we met before — ^long ago/' 

**Aiid did you pray that we should meet 
again?'' 

**I did, for I knew there never could be 
another." 

They were rising on the shoulders of the 
twentieth century, out of the glorious day into 
the buoyant night. The city below began its 
electric twinkle with myriads of lights. They 
did not ^ote the passing of day, for they were 
amazed and silent at a greater wonder. They 
discovered that on Carthage Bay they sailed 
together long ago, that the canals of Venice 
held them in renascent beauty, that the ab- 
original forests guarded their secret. 

^^Mybridel Mylifel" 

**Myhero!" 

A late robin twittered a good-night The 
sun disappeared. 

Good-bye, words 1 You have had your turn. 
You vainly strive to tell of the tenderness and 
sweetness of that kiss. Of its sacredness you 
can say nothing. 

**0h, MalcohnI" 

The city sounds, lost if found, swelled about 
the peak. The mist drifted in. The stars 
peeped out and bathed all in hallowed light 
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